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Livine iv Encianp. The London correspondent 
of the New York Journal of Commerce describes a 
scene in the house of commons, which developes a 
most shocking state of suffering in Great Britain. 

Mr. Sherman Crawford, member for Rochdale, 
endeavored to impress upon Sir Robert Peel the ne- 
cessity of bringing forward some immediate measures 
of relief for the working population, and in support 
of his entreaty he made the following truly thrilling 
statement as to the condition of the manufacturing 
people of the town which he represented: 


8... d. 
136 families lived upon, per head, per week, 6 
291 do 103 
598 do 1 
1,855 do 1 6 
1,500 do | 
812 do 2 2 


Total visited 5,242—five-sixths of whom had hard- 
ly a blanket—85 families were without a blanket— 
and 47 families slept on chaff-beds and wood shay- 
ings. 

The premier very coolly replied that though he 
regretted the sufferings of the people, yet legislation 
could not provide a sudden remedy for such distres- 
ses, and it would be countenancing a vague delusion 
to imagine otherwise. 

Mr. Thornly showed the folly, ignorance or heart- 
lessness of this declaration, and said that he had 
looked that morning at a statement which was given 
of the state of the cotton trade. He found that in 
1840 the consumption was 23,388 bales, while in | 
1841 it was 19,384—being a reduction of one-sixth. 
Had the measure of the late ministry been adopted, 
a great improvement, it was admitted by all practi- 
cal men, of all parties, must have ensued in the com- 
merce and manufactures of the country. Foreign 
wheat was then at one shilling duty, apd 1,600,000 
was in bond, which at 8s. duty would yield £640,000 
—but at 1s. would yield only £80,000. Thus had 
the fixed duty been in existence, the revenue would 
have been benefitted to half a million, while one 
shilling more would not have been charged to the 
consumer. 

_ This statement told well with the house, but a mo- 
tion to enter into a consideration of the question 
was lost by 136 to 22. The supplies were then en- 





most interesting to your readers were £54,000 for 
services in Canada; £9,447 for the expenses of the 
Indian departments in Upper and Lower Canada; 
£200 for the military estimates in Nova Scotia and 
Sable Island; £5,795 for defraying the expenses of 
ecclesiastical establishments in the British North 
American provinces; £12,500 for the maintenance of 
captive negroes; £15,000 for promoting the moral 
and religious institution of emancipated negroes; and 
£19,000 for defraying the Niger expedition; £19,600 
towards the foreign service money; £15,000 for pub- 
lic education in England; ditto bor Ireland; £6,000 
for the subsistence of Polish refugees; £10,000 for 
taking the census in Ireland and £58,000 for com- 
pensation to British merchants for the loss of book 
debts and merchandise in the Spanish war of 1804. 
MEXICO. 

The Vera Cruz dates are to the 8th October. 

Santa Ana, having arrived at the capital with his 
troops, on the night of the 2d September, about 3 
o’clock, captured by assault the fort of San Francis- 
co, one of the strongest holds of Bustamente, and 
also the fort of St. Geronimo. Mest of the officers 
and men captured, immediately enrolled themselves 
among Santa Ana’s party. 

On the 3d, President Bustamente, with 1,500 in- 
fantry and 500 cavalry, attacked one of the posts of 
Santa Ana, but being resisted by 400 men of the 
corps of Puebla and Largas, was repulsed with great 
loss, and retired, leaving on the ground his killed 
and wounded. 

General Galindo, on the same day, with 700 men, 
abandoned the cause of Bustamente and joined Santa 
Ana. The Censor says, that at the last accounts 
general Santa Ana had completed the beseiging line 
around the capital, with the prospect of its early sur- 
render. 
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CONSUL. The president, on the 23 Oct. pub- 
lically recognises Samve:. G, Taytor, as consul of 
the republic of Texas for Norfolk, Va. 


DIPLOMATIC ITEMS. Roserr Wa sn, jr. se- 
cretary of Legaiion to Brazil, goes out as a passenger 
in the U. S. ship Delaware, to his official destination. 

Among the 2 amg in the barque Eugenia, just 
sailed from New York for Vera Cruz, is Branrz 
Mayer, esq. secretary of Legation to Mexico. 

The Lima correspondent of the Baltimore Republi- 
can, writes that Srannore Prevost, esq. U. S. con- 
sul for Lima, has been married within a few days 
past to Dona Rosario Moreira, of the city. She is 
an interesting lady, and of a most excellent family. 
Mr. Prevost is a New Yorker, but has been resident 
for many years in this city. He accompanied his 
father, the late judge Prevost, who came to this 





TREASURY NOTES. Treasury department, No- 
vember 3, 1841. Amount of treasury notes issued un- 
der the provisions of the acts of con of 1837, 
1838, 1839, 1840 ,681,337 53 

Redeemed of that amount 24,924,725 64 


Leaving outstanding $1,756,611 89 
Issued under act of February 15, 
1841, viz: 
Prior to the 4th of March, 673,681 32 
Since the 4th of March, 5,349,165 58 











Making 6,022,846 90 . 
Returned of that issue 407,753 00 
Leaving outstanding 5,615,093 90 





Making the aggregate outstanding Ist 
inst. $7,371,705 79 


LOAN. The Boston Courier of 30th ult. says the 
government loan (meaning, we suppose, the two mil- 
lions last advertised for) has been negotiated by the 
Merchants’ bank in that city. The rate of interest 
allowed is six per cent. payable quarter yearly at the 
bank, and the bonds reimbursable in three years from 
the first day of January next. Persons desirous of 
investing can obtain certificates for any amovnr, 
from $1,000 and upwards. 


UNION WITH TEXAS PROPOSED. “We 
have reason to believe,” says the Natchez Frée Trad- 
er, ‘‘from some advices, that a new proposition rela- 
tive to the union of Texas with this country will be 
brought forward by a distinguished gentleman at the 
next session of congress under very favorable aus- 
pices.” 


PROTECTION OF THE REVENUE.—We un- 
derstand, says the Philadelphia Gazette, that the 
chamber of commerce and the insurance companies 
of Philadelphia, have addressed a memorial to the 
secretary of the treasury, suggesting the employment 
of a steam ship as a revenue cutter, on the waters of 
the Delaware, as the most certain mode of protecting 
the revenue, and at the same time of affording relief 
to vessels on the coast, in the winter season, in situa- 
tions where they could only be approached by a 
steam vessel. To this memorial the secretary has 
promptly responded by assuring the memorialists that 
their representation would receive respectful atten- 
tion. 


THE GENERAL POST OFFICE. A case is 
under trial before the circuit court of the United 
States for the district of Pennsylvania, (judges Bald- 
win and Hopkinson), of which a full report could not 
fail to be edifying and instructive as to the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the general post office under 
the presidency of General Jackson, when so much 





country eighteen to twenty years since, as our charge 
de affaires, and died here. 


James C. Pickerr, esq. is our present charge in 
Peru. He was fourth auditor of the treasury, at 
Washington; is a man of very respectable talents, 
and is much respected by the people and government, 
as well as by the foreign diplomatic corps here. He 
is at present in correspondence with this government 
on rather a nove] subject of discussion: Several rob- 
beries and murders have been committed recently in 
this city and vicinity; and among those apprehended 
on iy tome of being the perpetrators, are some vaga- 
bond Americans and English, whites as well as blacks. 


|To save the trouble of hunting up evidence against 


them, the authorities here have resorted to the more 
convenient mode of putting them to the tortwre, to force 
confessionals of their guilt! To save themselves for 
the moment from being scourged to death, the poor 
wretches did confess; although it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether they are all guilty, to say the least. 

It is against this barbarous act of subjecting sus- 
pected individuals to the tortwre—of punishing an ac- 
cused person before trial—that Mr. Pickett has very 
properly protested. Although the enormities of the 
inquisition are abhorred by the people of this country, 
yet here we find one of its most shocking barbarities 
practised by the civil tribunals. 


-__ 


APPOINTED. On the 5thultimo, St. Clair Den- 
ny, late captain in the United States army, to be pay- 





tertained, and £1,727,432 voted. Among the items 
Vou. XI—Sie. 10. 


master in the place of Elbert Herring esq. removed. 


| lowances to contractors, &c. 
/ment of the case under trial is furnished by the Na- 


confusion reigned in its affairs, in consequence of the 
lavish waste of the revenue of the office in extra al- 
The following state- 


‘tional Gazette: [ Nat. Int. 
Unirep Srartes circuir court—OcrToser 27. 
United States, vs. Reeside. This case occupied the 
attention of the eourt during the whole of the day. 
In the course of yesterday and to-day a large number 
of witnesses were examined for the United States. 
This is a suit brought to reoover from the defendant, 
the well known mail contractor, a balance of moneys 





overpaid, amounting in all to $32,709 62. This sum 
is alleged to be due to the United States. To this 
Mr. Reeside sets up a claim for a’‘much larger amount, 
though the exact sum cannot be ascertained until the 
defence is heard. Counsel for the United States, 
John M. Read, esq. and John Cadwallader, esq. for Mr. 
Reeside, R. S. Coxe, esq. M. St. Clair Clarke, esq. 
W. M. Meredith, esq. C. J. Ingersoll, esq. and C. In- 
gersoll, esq. . 

The North American gives a brief outline of the 
testimony of one of the witnesses, Samuel _L. Gou- 
verneur, (former postmaster of the city of N. York), 
'which is worth copying: 
| “With regard to the cash payments to a large 
amount alledged to have been made by the govern- 
ment to defendant, it was proved by Mr. Governeur 
that there were payments of accommodation paper 
loaned the department by defendant—that the depart- 
‘ment had sued for the same amounts; and that the 
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postmaster . 
amounts, if he would inform whomhe should charge 
them to; he also stated that the department could not 
raise money on its own notes, and would certain 
‘have failed had not Mr. Reeside and others extended 
assistance in this way. The credit of the depart- 
ment was bad, and to any extent. I have a letter 
from the department, br a would be bankrupt 
unless I raised them $40,000 by next mail. These 
drafts of Reeside’s were issued in batches, and 1 do 
not believe Ag charged on any books of the 
department. As to the mode of keeping accounts, I 
Can state, from own knowledge, it was for the pur- 
pose of deceiving and preventing an investigation by the 


committees of congress, then cted. Government paid 
‘two per cent. a month for the use of the money.— 
Under Mr.- they put nothing in the books—under 


Mr. Kendall, every thing thing they could find.” 


SEIZURES ON THE COAST OF AFRICA.— 
The Salem Register publishes a correspondence 
between Mr. Isaac Chase, American consul at Cape 
Town, Africa, and Rear Admiral King, commander- 
in-chief of the British naval forces on that station, 
relatin to the treatment of Captain Webb, of the 
Salem brig Cherokee, which was very roughly over- 
hauled some time ago by a boat from the British 
bri Curlew, on the old suspicion of being engaged 
in the slave trade. 
Mr. Chase forwarded a copy of Captain Webb’s 
statement to Rear Admiral King on the 20th of 
March. The answer, which is all that could be 
wished or expected, we give below: 
Hi. B. M. 8. Southampton Simon’s bay, March 23, 1841 
Sir: I have had the honor to receive to-day your 
letter of the 20th instant, with its enclosures, report- 
ing the reprehensible conduct of an officer belonging 
Pr her majesty’s brig Curlew, while boarding and 
an oe the brig ‘“‘Cherokee,” under the flag of 
the United ,_ ‘ates, and feel extreme regret that any 


neral had offered to credit kim with the. St. Louis Republican of the 19th ult. says: “By the 


rge| return of Mr. Crawford and other gentlemen from 
Y | we learn that the attempt of Gov. Chambers and 


the agency of the Sioux and Foxes, on the Iowa line, 


Gov. Doty to treat with them for their lands within 
Iowa territory was unsuccessful. The Indians posi- 
tively refused to even entertain the propositions for 
a sale, although they were deemed tibernl. A 

deal of feeling prevailed amongst the citizens in the 
vicinity, as this refusal excludes all present hopes of 
enlarging the territory of'Iowa, and leaves the fron- 
tier exposed to annoyance from the Indians; and the 
Indians, in their turn, are exposed to all the corrup- 
tions and impositions, of a frontier settlement. A 
company of ns was left at the agency to pre- 
serve order and protect the Indians for atime. Their 
annuities for two years past, amounting to eighty-two 
thousand dollars, were paid them.” 


THE ARMY. 

Deartus in Frorma. The Savannah Georgian, 
of the Ist inst. brings the melancholy intelligence 
that it is very sickly at St. Augustine, and that some 
of our officers have fallen victims to fever. 

Major Brown, paymaster, a promising officer, and 
son of the late Gen. Brown, of the army, died on the 
24th of October. 

Captain Garner, of the 3d artillery, died at Pico- 
lata on the 23d October, and was buried on the 24th 
ultimo. 

Colonel Downing, late Delegate, also died at St. 
Augustine on the 24th ultimo. 

Two soldiers have also died. 

The U. 8. steamer Newbern, Capt. McNulty, ar- 
rived at Savannah, on Saturday the 30th ult. from 
Florida. The correspondents of the Savannah Repub- 
lican writes, 

St. Augustine, Oct. 26, 1841. 
no military intelligence to give you. Our latest in- 
formation from Tampa js favorable. Lieut. B. Bragg 





GENTLEMEN: I have 








» *. 


“Iained of OY Mr. Webb. A strict in- 
Niattestion of the ;»atter shall he made on the ear- 
v 4 «culd I fina the complaint 


liest opportunity; and, she“ “. 
eatablished, I shall certainly msict a severe reproof 
‘he squadron on 


upon the offender, my instructions to «. , 
assuming this command being that every ps oper mo- 
deration and courtesy should be observed in periozm- 
ing the unpleasant duty of boarding the merchant 
vessels of friendly nations, and especially those of the 
United States, 

It is gratifying for me to observe the temperate 
language used by Mr. Webb in his representation, 
and the friendly consideration you have expressed 
for Lieut. Ross, while bringing the subject under no- 
tice. Ihave the honor to be, sir, your most obedient 
servant, E. D. KING, 

Rear admiral and commander-in-chief. 


dina mnder my orders should have acted in the 





THE GROGAN CORRESPONDENCE. The 
Montpelier Watchman publishes the correspondence 
between Governor Jenison, of Vermont, and sir 
Richard Jackson, acting governor’of Canada, on the 
subject of the arrest of James W. Grogan. 

overnor Jenison wrote on the 29th of September, 
briefly describing the outrage, and requesting imme- 
diate investigation and the release of Grogan. 

Sir Richard Jackson wrote in reply on the 6th of 
October, at Kingston, that immediately on receiving 
intelligence of the transaction, and before receiving 
the letter of Governor Jenison, he had directed the 
matter to be investigated, with orders for the imme- 
diate release of Grogan, if it should appear that he 
had been seized within the United States. 

On the same day Sir Richard wrote again, as fol- 
lows: 

Government House, Kingston, October 6, 1841. 

Sir: Since I addressed to your excellency my des- 

atch of this morning, I have received from the law 
officer of the crown at Montreal a report, from which 
it appears that the evidence which they had obtain- 
ed on the subject proved that Grogan’s arrest took 

lace, as was alleged, within the territory of the U. 

tates. In conformity, therefore, with their instruc- 
tions, they had taken steps for setting Grogan at li- 
berty, and conveying him to the frontier in the neigh- 
borhood of which he was arrested. I am informed 
that Grogan left Montreal accordingly on the 4th 
instant. ‘ 

I beg to assure your excellency that I shall never- 
theless continue the investigation which I have direct- 
ed; and if the information conveyed to your excel- 
lency that officers or soldiers in her majesty’s service 
were implicated in this affair should prove correct, I 
shall not fail to visit the offence with the utmost ri- 
gor. I have the honor to be, &c. R. JACKSON. 

His Excellency S. H. Jenison. 


FAILURE OF THE TREATY NEGOTIA- 


and his company E, 3d artillery, left yesterday morn- 
ing in the Gaston for Fort Pierce. ‘To-morrow the 
Chas. Downing wiil leave for New-Smyrna, to take 
capt. J. R. Vinton’s company to the same place.— 
These movements are preparatory to a scout in the 
direction of .Mr. Samuel Jones’ head quarters, if his 
whergabouts can be ascertained. 

Pitatka, October 28, 1841. GerntLemen: We have 
good news from Tampa—very goodnews. Tigertail 
with a larger proportion of his people has come in 
and the remainder of his band are on thcir way to 
Tampa. Tigertail, accompanied by Alligator, who 
has recently arrived from the ~7zst, has gone out after 
those who broke 0 fom him. 

The “vu infantry, under lieut. col. GARLAND, has 
arrived at Tampa with an important Creek chief.— 
This regiment has gone to middle Florida, with this 
chief to collectin the refugee Creeks now about the 
Oc-lock-ney. The proeree! of closing the war con- 
tinues bright and a few months more will decide the 
long mooted question. In haste, yours, &c. 





THE NAVY. 

Brooxtyy Dry Dock. It is gratifying to learn 
that arrangements are making in the navy yard for 
the construction of the long contemplated dry dock. 

The late efficient secretary of the navy, has evi- 
dently made an excellent selection of civil engineer, 
Charles H. Courtenay, esq. a very intelligent and 
scientific gentleman, in all respects worthy the best 
regard of our citizens. 

The business of making contracts is dévolved by 
the commissioners of the navy upon the navy agent, 
Robert C. Wetmore, tsq. who is alone responsible 
for fidelity in this department. 

The dock will probably be completed in about five 
years with an expenditure of about twelve hundred 
thousand dollars. [ Brooklyn News. 


From tHe Paciric. Arrival of the Constitution— 
old Ironsides.—We learn from the United States Ga- 
zette that the U. S. frigate Constitution, (late the flag 
ship of the lamented commodore Ciaxron,) arrived 
in Hampton roads on Thursday last, 110 days from 
Lima, Peru via Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 45 days from 
the latter place. Mr. DuPonte, Brazilian minister 
to Peru; came passenger in the Constitution to Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The Constitution left Callao on the 11th of July 
last. The U.S. ship Dale, and schooner Shark ac- 
companied her two days out. The Dale returned to 
Callao, and the Shark sailed for Valparaiso and Tal- 
|euhuana. Al) well. 

The following changes of officers took place pre- 
vious to the vessels separating—lieut. James E. 
Brown exchanged with lieut. W. W. Bleacher, of 
the Dale. Lieut. B. exchanging with lieut. W. A. 
Wirts, of the Shark; lieut. W. joining the Constitu- 
tion. Passed midshipman M. Hunt, of the Shark, 


good | political state of the country was uiet, the « 


Midshipman J. S. Maury, ordered a 
Constitution. Midshi ie Ww. WwW. Polk join to 
C. from the store ship Relief. The R. was oe 
oast o exico. orkto . 
Sandwich islands. wn had sailed for 


At the time of the Constitution’s leaving Pery th 
: » ne 


co revolution” having been put down by rar 
» Ga- 


marra and his party, with the army at thei 
might hold et another year, tek the oe 
was gaining strength. | i aoe 
bs be a had taken se in Bolivia, which once 
publica aced gen. Santa Cruz as president of that re. 
The Constitution left Rio Janeiro on th 
September; left there the U. S. frigate Riee ¥ 
sloop Marion and schooner Enterprise, all Well. 
a pide sig post i from a cruise. 7 
ommodore Charles G. Ridgely, late co “4 
of our naval force on the anal Brazil. mie 
cretary G. P. Stevenson, esq. came passengers e- 
the Constitution from Rio Janeiro. /: 
The Constitution has been in commission since 
January, 1839, and has returned home, that her crew 
may be paid off and discharged at the expiration of 
their three years’ enlistment, Although a large num. 
ber of her crew’s term of service is out, there should 
be no complaints, as the term expired, generally, on 
the passage home. 
_ We are glad that the government is paying atten. 
tion to the important subject of having our vessels of 
war at home in time to discharge their crews when 
their term of enlistment (three years) has expire: 
It will tend to make the naval service popular. Qyr 
naval service is one of voluntary enlistment—there- 
fore, when our seamen faithfully comply with their 
contract with the country, the government should not 
fail in theirs with the seamen, unless under very ex- 
traordinary circumstances, for which the law of con- 
gress of March 2d, 1837, provides. 
The C. has been employed in the gulf of Mexico 
West Indies, Brazil and Pacific ocean—has been at 
sea about four hundred days, and sailed over 50,000 
miles. She has been an active cruiser, giving pro- 
tection to our citizens and commerce wherever she 
went. We take occasion to welcome the return of 
the favorite old ship, and hope that ere long, the of- 
ficers and crew will be with their families and friends. 
The following is a list of the officers now on board 
ue Constitution: 
Captain—Daniel Turner, esq. 
Commander—Edward W. Carpender. 
Lieutenants—Thomas D. Shaw, Ist; Wm, Smith, 
2d; Peter Turner, 3d; William A. Wurts, 4th; Alex- 
ander Gibson, 5th; George M. McCreary, 6th. 
Surgeon—Thomas Dillard. 
Purser—McKean Buchanan. 
Acting master—Lewis C. Sartori. 
Lieutenant marines—Jabez C. Rich. 
*Acting chaplain—John F. Girard. 
Passed midshipmen—M. Hunt, F. 8S. Haggerty. 
Assistant surgeons—C. Maxwell, S. Jackson. 
Midshipmen—W. C. B.S. Porter; *C. Smith; C. 
R. Jones; S. Bent; T. R. Kenlock; J. P. McFarland; 
W. W. Roberts; J. S. Maury; C. Hays; A. K. 
Hughes; H. S. Arnold; *W. E. Hopkins; J. Day; B. 
S. Renshaw; W. W. Polk; *E. Simpson; F. P. Whee- 
lock; J. F. Sperry. 
Acting master’s mate—E. F. Olmstead. 
Captain’s clerk—G. Walker. 
Boatswain—R. H. O’Neal. 
Gunner—G. Newman. 
Carpenter—J. Cahill. 
Sail maker—N. B. Peed. 
Purser’s assistant— William C. Cardwell. 
Nore. Those officers marked thus * joined the 
Constitution at Rio Janeiro, from the United States 
frigate Potomac. 


Herald office, Norfolk, Nov. 1,6 P.M. The U.S: 
ship Cyane, commander Stribling, bound to th <3 
cific, got under way from the naval anchorage on the 
lst, with a fine breeze, and proceeded directly to S¢. 

The following is a list of the officers attached ' 
the Cyane: 

C. K. Stribling, esq. commander. 

Lieutenants—J. L. Lardner, Alberto Griffith, Rog- 
er Perry, C. C. Barton, B. F. Shattuck. 

Surgeon—George Clymer. 

Purser—J. D. Gibson. 

Master—F’. E. Baker. 

Assistant surgeon—A. T. B. Garnett. y 

Midshipmen—Wm. F. Spicer, F. B. Brand, 4 
D. Whiting, J. A. Forrest, J. K. Wilson, M. ¢. 
Jones, Wm. R. Thomas, H. G. D. Brown, Thomas 
Roney, J. H. Russell, J. M. Brooke, Charles Latimer: 

Professor of mathematics—John Clair. 

Captain’s clerk—H. Roberson. 

Master’s mate—Alexander Ramsay. 








TIONS WITH THE SACS AND FOXES. The 
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Boatswain—Elezur Foster. 
Gunner—Wm. H. Myers. 
Carpenter—James Meads. 
Sailmaker—Electius Middleton. 
e—— Sy MRT OURS» 
STATES OF THE UNION. 


MAINE. 








—_—— 


GIsLATURE. The Augusta Age furnishes the fol- 
RE tabular account of the political character of 
the legislature of this state. ' 
: No. of VB. Whi No Not heard 

members. ~~ 'S* choice. from. 
York 21 17 3 1 0 
Cumberland 27 19 8 0 0 
Lincoln 25 12 12 1 0 
Kennebeck 22 5 15 2 0 
Waldo 17 15 0 1 1 
Hancock 12 11 1 _0 0 
Washington Il 9 2 0 0 
Penobscot 19 12 6 1 0 
Piscataquis .6 4 0 2 0 
Somerset 14 7 5 2 0 
Franklin 8 6 1 1 0 
Oxford 15 11 2 2 0 
Aroostook 3 2 0 0 1 
100 130 55 613 2 
SENATE 31 29 d 2 
231 155 59.5 

Van Buren majority in the house, thus far 75 

Do. do. senate 21 

Do. do. in joint ballot, about 100 


Of the Van Buren members elect; more than a ma- 
jority of the whole house were chosen on the first 
trial. 


The nomination of Judge Weston, as chief justice 
of this state, has been rejected by the executive coun- 
cil, by a vote of six nays to one yea. ‘The nomina- 
tion of John S. Tenney, as associate justice, was con- 
firmed. 


—— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A WHIG STATE CONVENTION was held at Concord 
on Thursday, 18th ult. at which gen. Joseph Low 
presided. The hon. Enos Stevens, of Charlestown, 
was nominated as the whig candidate for governor, 
at the ensuing election. 


An extensive ship builder at Portsmouth has failed 
for nearly 70,000 dollars. He shows bad debts to 
the amount of 45,000 dollars. 





VERMONT. 

Banks. We subjoin the statements of the bank 
of Bennington, and of the Orange county and Bur- 
lington banks from the report of the bank commis- 
sioner, who was appointed to examine the situation 
of the several banks of this state, not subject to the 
provision of the the safety fund act: 

BANK OF BENNINGTON. 





Liabilities. 
Capital stock $87,770 00 
Bills in circulation 169,902 00 
$257,672 00 

Resources. 


Notes discounted 
Specie and bills of other banks 
Due from other banks, and funds in Troy, 


$156,965 53 
4,676 45 


88,400 04 





New York, and Albany 
Due on book 6,155 88 
Banking house 3,992 34 
August 23, 1841. 258,190 24 


Of the notes discounted, there is the sum of 
$28,722 00 in notes of long standing, some of which 
were secured by mortgage of real estate that has de- 
preciated in value, and it is believed that the princi- 
pal part of that amount will be lost. 

BANK OF ORANGE COUNTY. 








Liabilities. 
Capital stock $70,000 00 
Bills in circulation 114,573 00 
Deposites and unpaid drafts 4,935 99 
$189,508 99 

Resources. 
Notes discounted and due on book $126,097 72 
Suspended debts 17,965 20 
Specie and bills of other banks 14,250 21 
Deposites in Boston 27,250 75 
Drafts on Boston forwarded 11,100 34 
Stock in Market bank 4,500 00 
Real estate 2,000 00 
Oct. 12, 1841. $203,164 22 





BANK OF BURLINGTON. 





Liabilities. 
Capital stock $150,000 00. 
Bills in circulation 
Dividends unpaid 827 76 | 
Deposites 25,202 47 
$286,907 23 
Resources. 


Discounted notes and bills of exchange $252,043 02 
Due from state of Vermont 5,000 00 
Deposites in Boston, Troy and N. York 24,640 92 





Bills of other banks and specie 23,766 69 
Banking house 10,558 42 
Sept. 2, 1841. $316,009 50 


The bank of Windsor has not done any business 
for the past year, except in the collection of the debts 
due the bank, and the redemption of its bills present- 
ed for payment. A scire facias is now pending in 
Windsor county against the bank, and a final judg- 
ment thereon may be expected at the next term of 
the supreme court in that county. 


110,877 00 ‘dents established by his predecessors. He appears 


Lae. ki 2 i 4 


power whenever he pleases, but to exercise it as he 
understands the constitution, without any regard to 
the decisions of the su e court, or to the prece- 


to be uncontrolled in its exercise, either by law or 
precedent, and to have nothing to consult but hisown 
conscience, and nothing to regard but his own charac- 
ter for consistency. ge 

“If he is right, we may bid farewell to all stabili- 
ty in our institutions. Every four years the laws of 
the country may be changed, and its business embar- 
rassed and destroyed by the constitutional scruples of 
a new president. The tariff, the bank, the distribu- 
tion of the revenue from the public lands, internal 
improvement, all the great measures for the welfare 
of the country, will be constitutional or unconstitution- 
al just as the president may happen to be selected 
from one part of the union or the other. 

“TI submit to your consideration whether it is not 
expedient to propose an amendment of the constitu- 
tion, which shal! render the president inelligible toa 
re-election, and which shall modify his powers of re- 
moval from office, and of preventing the passage of 





From the message of Governor Paryg, to the le- 
islature of this state, now in session, we copy the 
ollowing paragraphs, relating to the institutions and 

politics of the union: 

“The attention of the people of the whole union 

has been directed, by events which have occurred 
within the last few years, to certain amendments 
which are deemed essential in the federal constitu- 
tion. The undue stimulus to ambition which is 
thought to be supplied by the prospect of the presi- 
dential office being enjoyed by its occupants for a se- 
cond term of four years, has created great alarm for 
the balance of the powers of the general govern- 
ment. Experience has certainly proved that if there 
is any danger of that balance being destroyed, it 
arises from the constant efforts of the executive de- 
partment to extend its patronage and power. That 
such efforts have frequently been made to enable the 
president to secure a re-election, can hardly be doubt- 


laws by congress. 

“For myself, I confess that I cannot doubt that, if 
such amendment should be adopted by the requisite 
number of states, it would greatly contribute to per- 
petuate our free government.” 


ee 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The general assembly of this state adjourned on 
Friday last, after a session of three and a half days. 
The business transacted was principally of a private 
nature. One of the most exciting topics discussed 
was upon the bill to repeal a portion of the act 
passed last June, in relation to the rights of married 
women in certain cases. It was alledged that this 
act was passed by improper means; that the general 
assembly had been imposed upon by its passage; and 
that, under the guise of a general law, it was framed 
to apply to the case of Madame d’Hauteville, and 
that this lady had, immediately after the passage of 
the law, taken up her residence in Newport, in order 





ed; and it is to be feared that they will continue to 
be too often made, so long as human nature remains 
unchanged. 

‘A general complaint, arising from the same well- 
grounded apprehension, exists as to the president’s 
power of removal from office. The constitution di- 
rectly gives him no such power, but he has been al- 
lowed to take it by implication. It is difficult to ima- 
gine how it should ever have been derived from that 
provision in the constitution which authorises him to 


nominate, ‘‘and by and with the advice and consent of | 


the senate to appoint,”’ all officers. 

“The president and senate are jointly made the 
appointing power, and, in the absence of all other 
provisions on the subject, one would have supposed’ 
they must also be jointly the removing power. But 
the president claims to exercise it alone, and more 
frequently exercises it without any cause, except for 
the political opinions of those removed, than from | 
an impartial regard to the faithful performance of 
the public service, which forms the sole argument in 
favor of its existence. For if the constitution de- 
signed to give such a power to the president, it must 
have been for the purpose of enabling him to make | 
removals required by the public good. But it has 
been perverted to a totally different purpose—that of 
enabling him to reward his supporters, strengthen his 
influence, and secure his own re-election. 

‘Another similar subject, to which I would invite 
your particular attention, is the power of the presi- 
dent to veto bills which have been passed by both 
houses of congress. This is the only monarchical 
feature in our form of government, and it is difficult 
to understand how it should ever have been engrafted 
upon republican institutions. It was probably taken 
without much reflection as to its consequences, from 
the British constitution, which vests a similar power 
in the king, but only to. protect his own prerogative 
from encroachment. Even for this purpose, how- 
ever, it has not been exercised by him for more than 
two centuries. The early settlers of Vermont were 
too jealous of liberty to allow such a power any place 
in our constitution. 


“To form a just notion of the magnitude of the 
veto power, as it may be exercised by the president, 
we must keep constantly in view that to prevent the 
passage of wholesome and necessary laws is as bad 
as. to pass those which are mischievous. The power 
to make all laws might be as properly entrusted to 
the president as the power to prevent all laws. The 
history of all legislation proves that a majority of 
two-thirds can seldom be obtained on disputed ques- 
tions; and to allow the president to resist the enact- 
ment of such laws as he pleases, unless passed by so 
large a majority, is in effect to repose in one man al- 
most the entire power of legislation. But the pre- 





to avail herself of its provisions. 





NEW YORK, 

Exectron. The annual election for representatives 
and a portion of the senators of the state legislature 
took place on Tuesday and Wednesday last. Suffi- 
cient returns have reached us to make it certain that 
a majority of Van Buren members are elected to the 
house—the Van Buren senators are elected in the 
city of New York by about 90 majority, and proba- 
bly the whole of their ticket. Albany gives a Van 
Buren majority of over 300. The river counties 
have all increased their Van Buren majorities. 


ASSESSED VALUE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE 
IN DHE city OF New York. From a statement pre- 
sented by Alfred A. Smith, esq. comptroller, we de- 
rive the following schedule of real and personal pro- 
perty in this city, as assessed in 1840 and 1841. 











Assessment of 1840. Assessment of 1841. 
Kc Real Personal Real Personal 
S estate.. estate. estate. estate. 
= Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1 32,502,000: 27,276,549 32,144,785 27,540,404 
2 14,927,600 1,928,812 15,015,800 1,932,583 
3 12,105,500 5,155,610 12,133,900 5,871,610 
4 8,485,005 1,930,550 8,733.450, 1,880,037 
5 9,460,250 3,046,195 9,456,100 2,856,106 
6 7,735,600 2,262,378 7,979,750, 1,824,900 
7 10,621,425 4,670,421 11,209,686 4,766,295 
8 10,908,100 2,340,658 11,384,100 2,073,707 
9 8,652,450 1,129,135 8,894,950 1,194,100 
106,139,850 718,800 6,163,900 736,400 
11 3,829,400 68,191 3,996,800 95,699 
129,112,200 =. 2, 282,800 7,622,953 1,766,150 
12 961,350 9,000 564,376 
13. 4,247,000 307,054 4,883,800 226,154 
14. 6,844,800 1,917,473 6,899,300 1,835,535 
15 14,130,700 8,652,467 14,361,500 8,669,524 
: ieee hae 
iat 945 60 3 000 
16 17,054,509 863,630 110,650 ’ 
16 2,570,943 44,000 
17 9,402,725 1,161,974 9,708,700 1,429,624 
187,120,464 54,721,697 186,347,246 65,430,456 
Aggregate of 1840 $252,842,161 
“ 1841 251,777,702 
Total decrease, $1,064,459 


of which $783,218 is in real estate, and $291,241 in 
personal estase. 

In 1839, the valuation of real estate was 196,940,134 
dollars, personal, $68,942,297. ‘Total, $226,882,431. 
Excess above the valuation of the present year, 














sident not only claims the right to exercise the veto 


$15,104,729. 
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Serr ‘3 5K : / ———=. 
In 1836, when speculation was at its height, the cellor, but he expresses a doubt whether any advan- | a joint meeting, and that he should discharge his duty, 


valuation of real estate was 6232,742.303; personal, | tares would result from any other alteration in the | thourh so far as he knew he stood 


$75,758,517. Total, $309,500,920: being an excess | constitution. 
of $57,723,218 over the valuation of the present} Attention is asked to the 


In 1835, the assessed value of real estate was touching a misunderstanding 
Total, 218,603,603; 


1836, compared with ! rail roa 
1835, was $90,777,217. 


value of real and personal estate in this city in each |a banking company. 
api from 1805 to the present time: 
ears. aluation. | Y. 








and might be branded as a deserte 
relations of the state | cracy,.of which, nevertheless 
year. with the Camden and Amboy rail road company, | Ways had been, and alway 
as to the amount paya- | herent and advocate. 

143,732,425 dollars; personal, 74,991,278 dollars.— | ble to the state for transit duties. There is alsosome| But he would not—could not vi 
‘Liing $33,053,999 less than the | misunderstanding with the New Jersey rail road | conviction of an inalienable duty, 

valuation of the present year. vail ey? arising out of the connection of the two | to drive him to do so by intimidation th 

The increase of valuation in i . themselves, to their amazement perha 


The Morris canal and banking company have not | the man. His manner 
The following table shows the aggregate assessed | paid their tax, because they have not been acting as|Nified. Dr. Lill 


olate his 5 
and if an 


alone in his Party 
r from the ‘ 
y he was still, as 
S expected to bea firm aq_ 


dem O- 
he aj. 


olemn 


y thought 
€y would fing 
mistaken j 
was deliberate, firm ae 

said he was 4 sere 
a joint meeting, but as a representative of democratic 
Reference is then made to the state of the banks Hunterdon must go against it. Whereu 


and dig- 


in favor of 

















pon Mr. Pat. 
‘ , Valuation. . ‘ terson, of Monmouth, announced that he was Virtual] 
1805 405 645,867 1894 $83,057,676 of ioe af ee oa Nee be —e- instructed to go against an meeting to re-elect Goy. 
1806 26,529,630 | 1825 101,160,046 | t their proximity Tae thinks more personal respon” | Pennington, and was called to order several time, in 
1807 24,959,955 | 1826 107,477,781 | sibility should be imposed upended rstock | the midst of the most abusive tirade, by Major Chet. 
1808 25,118,720 | 1827 112,211,996 | holders of banke ees OP notre eae << op nevertheless permitted by the chair to 
8 114,019,533 isc is venom. 
1e10—Bbun6aT0|1m00 ae. | 1, REveMOE teers to the subject of “al the g,Colomel, Sets name having eon favorably 
518 : } erred to by Mr. Patterson, he rose to say that he 
i812 26 245040 1831 139°900'S14 — eee ny rth “ ny ae 28 aoe now felt compelled to vote for the meeting, and 
1813 27,640.230 | 1839 146,302,619 | coercion—at all rage nage Rup horny df id be regretted the use of personalities. The vice pre- 
1814 82,301,497 | 1833 166,491,552 |limited. YC" the circulation should be | cident (Mr. Cassedy), remarked that he was not 
1815 81,636,042 | 1834 186,548,511] It is deemed best not to capone with the state — *0 go Into joint meeting, and then put the ques- 
1816 82,074,200 | 1835 218,723,703 tax; but when the proceeds of public lands shall be : 
i Lo ey aaee re cae cara pi can be no doubt that the law im- PENNSYLVANIA 
? ’ ’ ’ ing suc : 
1819 79,113,061 | 1838 264,152,941 pealed.  ? (Very Small at present) may ‘be re- Buxctiox, Below are official returns from th 
1820 69,530,753 | 1839 67,832,4 t : — | whole state, with the exception of McKean, in which 
1821 68,285,070 | 1840 259/849,161 | 1s income now ce its expenses by ve meived| we have wiorely the ‘majority. The eaten 
1822 caeen to 1841 251,777,702 dollars a month. will be seen, is about the same as at the governor's 
1823 70,940, i fi ; : ‘. | election of 1838 
In looking at this table, one cannot fail to be sur- pss Ryne seaplane Putts 1838. 1841. 
prised at the rapid increase of value from year to Reference is then made to certain national sub- 88 a eRe i Sve 
ear, though with occasional fluctuations, as was to jects, and to certain litigated clhims of land in East| _ Counties. Porter. Ritmer. Porter. Banks 
expected. The valuation of the present year, Jersey—and the message thus gracefully closes: ~ | Adams 1,535 3,310 1,599 1,94] 
notwithstanding the depression in prices so much “‘As no subject of a political saneitipheoun like- | Armstrong 2,781 1,510 1,822 1,096 
complained of, is larger than in any year prior to] ly to arise to disturb the harmony of your session, I | Allegheny 4,505 6,038 4,281 5,068 
1836; it is double that of 1830, and more than treble cherish the hope that you will be able to discharge | Beaver 1,931 2,457 1,751 2,158 
that of 1924, or any previous year. It is ten times | the responsible trust confided to you without an rt Bedford 2,384 2,200 2,590 2,261 
the valuation of 1809. So much for the “ruined necessary delay, and bring your labors to a po tice. Berks 7,101 = =3,215 7,495 =—2,995 
city,” which, by the very process of being ruined, | close, i res ectfully su eat that a return to the for. Bradford jie Se Se 8163 
has became the financial, as it long had been the mer usage of holding ey one session is desirable, | Bucks 4.553 4,147 4,412 4,066 
commerciai centre of the country. Its population | and in accordance with the wishes of your constitu. | Butler 1,653 1,700 re. 1,716 
has increased nearly as fast as its wealth; having ents. It is my fervent desire, gentlemen, that your | Cambria B44 he. ers _ 
more than trebled in the last 30 years. deliberations may result in promoting the best inte- | Centre ryan ran aoe oan 
[M. Y¥. Jour. of Com. Pov: of we people, and that the same kind Provi- “nates ld a 4, 474 "386 , 19 
‘ Argus of |@ence, whose protecting care has ever been over us ; ‘ 
Sale ieaiecdiomeente pa, gta since we became a free commonwealth, and in Clinton, (new mee sis «are cs 786 603 
vention held at Rome, ia this state on the fifteenth | Whom is all our hope, will still continue to bless and Clari ae a  ponaabeerts and ; 
instant. One object of the convention was to take | Prosper our efforts for the secur ity and advancement | V/arion, (par Vedhun 0) 5 1,500 555 
measures for the more efficient action of the militia | Of our common country. “WM. PENNINGTON. | Columbia 2,616 1,088 2569 41,103 
— “Trenton, Oct. 26,1841.” ; "| Crawford d Aerts ates mee on 
eneral convention of the Protestant Episco- : ‘ Cumberlan f ‘ ye 9 
oak teal of the United States, which dpervesed and | , KS =e Seagce sd eet 3 re state pappenten Dauphin 1944 2843 2,249 2,640 
organized in this city on the 6th inst. will, in all pro- | '° Me > tones ites Linea, y Rigo and Van for a | Delaware 1,263 1,731 1,289 1st 
bability, teminate its session this day. Their next ty me of aed aVaR +" sdaldiane-apae or S€-! brie 1,565 2,747 1,855 a6 
meeting we understand, will be held in the city of | “© ‘ide -- if the vind cil si hi member was elected Fayette 2,788 1,984 2,749 1,81 
B aidiaiane in the year 1944. president o a e council, a whig elected clerk, and Franklin 2.815 2.560 2,779 2.636 
The pulpits of the Episcopal church throughout | 8° °" aT) is temporary pst rons was of brief ex-| Greene 1,349 1,109 41,763 ar 
our city were yesterday filled by distinguished cler- aac f a atehes ing eT phe of the principal Huntingdon 2,761 3,687 2,551 3,258 
men and bishops from abroad. The venerable | ONC¢?s O! the state are elected by joint ballot of the Indiana 1,262 1,723) 1,195 1,557 
Bishop Moore, of Virginia, formerly rector of St two branches. _ On a resolution being proposed to go Jeflereon 59] 42] 678 44 i 
Stephen's, in t his tig dace \utiltes ds of eighty years | into joint meeting dh two houses for that purpose, Juniata 1,049 863 971 po 
of age preached in Christ’s church, in Anthony | the Van Buren members in Gouncl joined by one of Lancaster 5,903 8,558 4,914 8, 340 
street, in the morning, with the same vigor, earnest- | “"¢ whigs, which gave them a majority in that body, | Lebanon 1,953 2,228 1,542 1, 8 
aiied tek pathos which, we are told, characteris- | “@S@tived the proposition and for several days continu- Lehigh 2,460 3,349 2,593 oan 
ed his discourses thirty years ago. Bishop Mce- | &4 to resist all attempts to go into joint meeting. | T uzerne 3,132 2,592 3,426 ae 
: hi ached in St. Stephen’s in the | 42 @djournment without doing so, would have de- Lycomin 2,496 1,556 2,261 1,38 
{ivaine, from Ohio, pre P | volved th tive duti th sident of the | x). 6 00 
morning, in his usually impressive and eloquent | V°!Ved the execu See ed ee pee cont of the i aKean 219 127 1 — 
manner; but what may be considered very impolite |COUNCH. A difficulty 2 ing itself however, | Mercer 2,325 2,935 2,318 "ey 
treatment to a stranger, had his overcoat stolen from | the fact that the constitution of the state makes “the | Nionroe 1,223 366 1,293 9 144 
h try-room of the church while he was preach- | 8°¢rnor and council” constitute the court of appeals; Montgomery 4,558 3,748 = 4,402 3,14 
the vestry | the absence of the governor left the court unable to Miflin ~ 1.177 1,109 1,324 er 
ing. : : , act. A very unpleasant feeling between the parties | } d 2144 1,164 2,162 
ning several interesting addresses were Northumberland 2, ’ lan 
san beers Ste Paul’s on the sabiont of education | ensued. spre of the Van B uren senators at — Northampton 3,635 2,566 307 on 
Christian principles. Among the distinguished | #@9doned their opposition to a joint meeting, an Perry 1,916 883 1,827 an 
eee p ee Sa 5 on Tuesday evening last the two houses met and pro- : 7, 7,203 4,380 5.920 
speakers on the occasion were Bishops DeLancy | y 8 G > asic P Philadelphia city 3,155 , ; 7348 
from western New York, Otey from Tennessee, Polk | a oe se 8 ft Maes SNNINGTON Was T€-| philadelphiaco. 7,982 6,187 teas ary 
from the south western states, and Drs. Hawks, | Clecte FP “4 Poskineton. 14 votes. AA Pike ~~ au pd 134 
Wainwright and Eastburn. [ Tribune. For Vroom 30 a os m" 1,508 2,408 1,415 
Heavy pamaces. In the supreme court in New! We take from the Newark Daily Advertiser of Somerist "883 2,244 792 er 
York, on Saturday, before Judge Oakley, Peter Faw- | last evening the following postcript, announcing the Susquehannah 1,530 1,264 1,962 ‘amd 
pell recovered of the Richmond Turnpike corpora- proceedings of yesterday morning at Trenton: Tioga 1,448 594 a - 13 9 
dont of hla hill, caused by So archer? sa for's| Joint meting tho qQernaon, We stop the press to| Grae ee ae 
ea Soci Memeien. in the harbor of New York, | 2220unce that the council resolved this morning, by | Venango ? er 963 628 
> he 4th Jul 18 5 | a vote of 12 to 6, to meet the house in joint mecung | Warren 700 593 3.434 3,291 
on the 4th July, : this afternoon at 3 o’clock, for the appointment of a| Washington 3,460 3, 538s 167 553 
NEW JERSEY of Atlantic, 8D. Conmenr op es M. D. Candol Wauoreland 4'961 2,315 4,090 2,195 
. of Atlantic, S. D. Canfield of Passaic and Mr. New- | Westmorelan ’ a "995 «= 9,42 
Goy. Pennineron’s MESSAGE. We have before ell, of Salem, of the Oppositian, manfully voting for | York 4,196 3,825 3,8 —— 
us the message of Gov. Pennington to the legislature | it, and Mr. Scott also voting this time with the whigs. 916 122.230 136,435 1 13,374 
of er P. . > a document worthy a distinguish- 5 eS si Atontia. when the resolution was yey ? 113,374 
ed chief magistrate. overe - Irick, of Burlington, rose unequi- ’ cabal 
Gov. P. apuemaente that the constitution be so al- Rekes es — oe 


tered as to separate the office of governor and chan- | bound by his oath under the egnstitution to yote for! Porter’s maj. 


| vocally declared his solemn conviction that he was) i a 


8,686 Porter’s mj. 23,061 
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[now oRnE, of a superior quality, has been found be- 


b on the west branch of the Susque- 
eden = The Miltonian justly remarks— 
«The resources of Pennsylvania are immense, and 
when her mineral wealth is fully developed, she will 
be superior in these respects to any country on the 
jobe. The wealth of our state has not been half 
fold; and centuries will pass away, before her moun- 
10 i__ber hills and her valleys, will fully reveal the 
extent of her treasures.” 


PuaverrHia Commerce. Notwithstanding the 
unfavorable state of our commercial relations for the 
Jast year or two, it is consolatory to know, that there 
has been a manifest improvement in the commerce 
of our port. The coastwise has upon the whole been 

, and the foreign may be judged of from the 
act, that the duties paid or secured at the custom 
house for the first three quarters of the present year, 
exceed the amount so paid or secured during the 
whole of last year (1840). [U. S. Gazette. 


MARYLAND. 

Manvat Lasor Scnoots. The first experiment 
of this kind of institution which we know of in this 
state, was commenced about a year since by an asso- 
ciation formed for the purpose of establishing a Bal- 
timore Manual Labor school for orphans. The di- 
rectors purchased a farm of 135 acres about six miles 
from the city, lying between the Washington and 
Frederick turnpike roads, on which there was a good 
stone house; not more than sufficient however to ac- 
commodate a family of moderate number. Notwith- 





standing the narrow accommodations, the directors 
have received children in peculiarly destitute cir-' 
cumstances, (one a fine boy of about twelve years of | 
age, having literally no home to sleep in but the 
street), to the number of fourteen; have employed a 
competent teacher to instruct them; and it is confi- 
dently believed that no subscriber can visit the 
school, and contemplate those children in their pre- 


ceedings of the Episcopal convention, lately held at 





sent state, and learn the condition from which they | 
have been rescued, without rejoicing in the thought | 
that he has contributed to the production of results so | 
beneficial to the community, and so grateful to every 
feeling of humanity. 

The farm has also been manured and cultivated, | 
and considerable crops of vegetables and other arti-| 
cles suitable for the consumption of the school have 
been produced. A house calculated to accommodate | 
forty to fifty boys has just been completed, and will | 
be ready for occupancy as soon as the plaster shall | 
have dried sufficiently. This building is not near as | 
large as the directors wished, but they thought it sa- 
fer to consult their limited means, than to venture 


into debt and thus jeopard the whole enterprise. 


The report of the directors represents the enterprise 
as well worthy of public countenance and certainly 
few objects seem to present more claims to support. 
The agricultural improvement of the country will at 
no distant period owe as much tosuch nucleuses for a 
scientific education in that healthiest and happiest of 
human pursuits, as the military will owe to the aca- 
demy appropriated to their pursuit, or the navy to 
the schools recently instituted for the instruction of 
apprentices in that department of life. In agricul- 
ture how wide is the field for improvement—how 
vast the advantages that science may be made to 
contribute towards its product of blessings. 


IMPORTANT TO MAGISTRATES. The county court 
for Allegany, at its late session, has decided that all 
warrants of a general nature are illegal, that they 
must run thus: ‘‘before me the subscriber,” or if desir- 
ed by the plaintiff, to be returned before any other 
magistrate, his name must be inserted in the body of 
the warrant instead of ‘“‘me the subscriber.” 





VIRGINIA. 

Exection. The special election for a state sena- 
tor in the northwestern district of the state has re- 
sulted in the election of the Van Buren candidate by 
a majority of 53. The returns are all in, and they 
stand as follows in the several counties: 


Parriott, (W.) Newman, (V. B.) 
Brooke county, 113 323 
Ohio ri 896 267 
Marshall “ 854 423 
Tye 198 393 
1,356 1,409 


_By this result the senate will remain equally di- 
vided between the whig and Van Buren parties. 


Exports. Total value of foreign and coastwise 
exports from the — of Richmond and City Point, 
for the year ending September 30th, $9,343,089 
~—much the greater portion beingtobacco. Thatar- 
licle exported in hogsheads alone, and valued at the’ 
rate of $125 per hogshead, was shipped to the extent 





of $4,305,312. 
$237,287. 


University. The unfortunate events which mark- 
ed the last session, in the vacation, within so short 
an interval, of the three principal chairs, and the 
embarrassments inseparable from the appointment of 
that number of new and untried professors, united 
with the extraordinary difficulties of the times, which 
are especially felt in the southern states, whence so 
liberal a quota of students is always supplied, might 
have been expected to exert an influence peculiarly 
unfavorable to the prospects of the session which has 
lately begun. We are gratified, however, to find 
that these causes have not operated materially to the 
prejudice of the institution. There are, we learn 
from the proctor, one hundred and fifty-eight matri- 
culates, besides others in attendance, who may be 
expected formally to enter at anearly day. This is, 
we learn, but little if at all below the average, at so 
early a period of the session. It is more compatible 
with the convenience of many to enter in January, 
and hence the highest number is usually found to be 
in attendance just subsequent to that period. The 
new professors have entered upon the discharge of 
their respective duties, with the exception of Profes- 
sor Sylvester, of London, appointed to the chair of 
mathematics, whose arrival is no doubt protracted in 
consequence of the late period at which his election 
was communicated to him, and the arrangements in- 
cident to his removal toa residence so distant. We 
believe he is daily expected. [Virginia Advocate. 


LOUISIANA. 
Episcopat Bisuorp. Among the interesting pro- 


The flour exported, amounted to 





New York, there was one of especial moment to the 





church in the diocese of Louisiana, of which we do | 
not recollect to have seen any public notice. 

The church in that diocese has hitherto been defi- 
cient in the number of the clergy, though it is believ- 
ed that a large proportion of the population emigrant 
to that state, especially to New Orleans, is attached 
to the Episcopal form of religious worship. 

Under this impression, the diocese convention in 
Louisiana, at a special session, as we are informed, 
held in May last, memorialized the house of bishops 
to appoint a bishop for that diocese,—and the request 
having met the cordial and unanimous approbation of | 
both bodies composing the convention,—the right 
rev. Leonidas Polk, late missionary bishop to Ark- 
ansas, Was unanimously appointed bishop of Louisi- 
ana. Weare told that this appointment will be par- 
ticularly acceptable to the diocese of Louisiana.— 
Bishop Polk has lately become a citizen of that state; 
and his zeal, intelligence and devotion to his sacred 
calling, give promise of extensive usefulness. 

[Philad. Nat. Gaz. 


Tur New Orueans Banks. The situation of the 
banks in New Orleans on the 2d of October, was as 
follows: 


Discounts and Loans. Circulation. Specie. 
N. O. Canal and bank- 


' determination. 














ing company 3,921,958 450,940 164,426 
Carrollton R. R. and 

banking co. 1,395,174 257,030 44,163 
Citizens bank of Loui- 

siana 9,988,924 495,450 604,145 
City bank of New Or- 

leans 2,785,552 445,350 271,280 
Commercial bank of N. 

Orleans 693,895 195,117 
Consolidated associa- 

tion 3,342,229 561,620 346,710 
Exchange and banking 

company 743,230 292,570 82,367 
Gas Light and banking 

company 2,266,877 12,600 3,928 
Improvement and bk’g 

company 1,193,348 519,770 30,372 
Bank of Louisiana 4,774,962 193,725 351,944 
Louisiana state bank 2,681,351 390,111 325,034 
Mechanics’ and Tra- 

ders’ bank 2,522,563 547,530 94,461 
Merchants’ bank 
Bank of Orleans 873,109 245,636 58,521 
Union b’k of Louisiana 9,105,012 729,390 453,761 
Atchafalaya bank 906,000 297,950 82,087 
Total 46,333,088 6,105,373 3,105,309 
Deduct notes held by different 

banks 1,555,002 
Actual circulation 4,550,371 

ARKANSAS. 


Horrip ovrrace. Some Texas marauders lately 
crossed over the line and took forcible possession of 
a citizen in the parish of Caddo. After they had 


just that Arkansas shoul 





carried him into the territory of Texas, it was pro- 


posed to bury him alive. With this intention a grave 
was dug—the unfortunate man being a witness to 
their movements. He stood helpless counting each 
shovel full of earth at the quick termination of his 
life surrounded by a gang of desperadoes ready to 
crush him beneath the clod, and from whose sen- 
tence, escape was death. Overpowered with the 
frightful fate before him, he bounded from his keep- 
ers into an adjacent thicket; but before his steps had 
measured many paces over the earth a heavy volley 
of musketry brought him to the ground, and there 
he lay a lifeless corpse, a victim to the insecurity of 
our border protection. His body, after being cut up, 
was hung upon the branches of the neighboring trees, 
there to meet the gaze of the traveller and tell him 
of a power that knows nothing of the bounds of law, 
or of human authority; but like the howling beasts of 
the wilderness, would snap the fragile cords of life, 
if interest once stirred up the fatal ire of their wrath 
upon him whose voice dare rise against their iniqui- 
ties. The deceased man, whose name was Boatright, 
had thus offended them: he had, with other of his fel- 
low citizens, declared himself to be openly opposed to 
them, and as might have been expected in a country 
like ours where from the sparseness of frontier 
population, the avenues to the wrath of banditti are 
wide open, the unfortunate man had to forfeit his life 
as a ransom for his alienation to their authority. The 
citizens of our border country have witnessed these 
men under the name of regulators and moderators, 
committing in the territory of Texas some of the 
most barbarous cruelties of the 19th century. 


The country on our border towards the 33d degree 
of latitude, is the principal scene of action, and it is 
but a few years ago, that an American, who had 
shipped from New Orleans to one of thetr towns, a 
large assortment of groceries and dry goods, was 
routed out, and his goods forcibly taken off by the 
gang. Nothing was ever done about it, and the act 
is now almost forgotten. A while ago, one of the 


captains of the regulators, and a man that was with 
him, was shot in a small village of the name of Lo- 
gansport. 
not long been gone from the store where they had 
been making a purchase, when a discharge of mus- 


The captain and the person with him, had 


kets was heard by the storekeeper. He rushed out, 
and soon discovered the two bodies lying on the 
ground; there was no one near, and he was left to 
conjecture the cause of their death. Examining 
minutely the place around, it was not long before he 
discovered on the earth, beneath two fallen trees, the 
impress of five or six men; and it thus appears that 
these two men had been shot down without quarrel 
or fight—without intimation, and with the most cool 
in view of their enormities we can- 
not wonder why Boatright, or any other American 
citizen should have expressed their dissatisfaction.— 
But we shall not seek arguments to prove what the 
bare facts evince; and we call upon the friends of 
this man and the citizens generally, to bring this act 
before their government, and let it claim their atten- 
tion. The subject is one certainly that ought to de- 
mand its highest consideration. [Natchitoches Herald. 


Justice To Arkansas. A wrong impressi 
gone forth, and has been circula ecenanadt “ 
union, that the citizens of Arkansas were engaged in 
the horrid massacre on the islunds between Arkansas 
and Mississippi, when the facts are, that not a citizen 
of Arkansas was in any way or at any time concern- 
ed in the dreadful and appalling outrage. It is un- 

st suffer disgrace from the 
criminal deeds of her neighbors. We are aware that 
the name Arkansas has long been, by the humorous 
associated with big bear stories, eccentric feats of 
border heroes and hunters, among the wild animals 
of our prairies; and by the ignorantly serious has 
been, in their rehearsals of wonderful tales, the place 
of deeds of lawless barbarity; until, among the more 
wise and better informed, impressions are almost es- 
tablished permanently, that Arkansas is.a place where 
no law is recognised but Lynch law, and no rights ac- 
knowledged unless maintained by brute force. 


The following statement of facts has been furnish- 
ed us by a man whose veracity cannot be doubted 
and who resides in Desha county, Arkansas, near the 
ae where the bloody deeds were perpetrated — 

e states that the sheriff of Coahoma county, Missis- 
sippi, Mr. Poindexter, came along in Mr. Burgess? 
trading boat, bringing with him a posse of the citizens 
of that county, and stopped at the head of the island 
No. 64, when, upon the request of the sheriff, three 
more persons from there, and one from the head of 
island No. 66, went along with him to assist in taking 
Hugh Tully and his accomplices; and after they were 
taken, they (the four men) returned up on this side 
to their homes, leaving nineteen prisoners bound, in 
the custody of the sheriff and his , at Lunsford’s 
landing, at the head of island No. 68, whence the 
sheriff proceeded with his prisoners to the mouth of 
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Stoke’ bayou, in the bend, opposite island No. 69 MIDDLE TENNESSEE. Slaves. Value. Carriage. Value. 

where an Titer=stion. took clade b between the sheriff | Hardin 510... 196)Lawrence 522 505) East, 8.267 3815825 140 30,333 24 95 
and this mob about the manner of disposing of their| Fentress 144 — 359|/Robertson 960  680/Mid. 46,555 25,999,708 684 204,621 — 38'099 
prisoners, when the | process was wrested from | Lincoln 728  2,504/Humphreys. 433 693 | West 21,817 13,258,227 399 116,800 16.643 
zens of Coahome county, were compelled to leave| Wilson — 2,246 971)Warren 476 2,037 "The cost of criminal prosecutions in the t pate, 
the place, and his prisoners in the hands of a lawless | Williamson 1,805. _ 809|Montgomery 925 781 y panne wat 


mob; who by this time had seized two more men as 
culprits, at a Mr. Hennington’s on the Mississippi 
side of the river, about three miles below. 
principal men who headed the mob were, Hec- 
Chas. B. Harrod, J. W. Lunsford, W. J. 
Howerton, Jos. Miller, Jos. M , Danl. Richmond, 
Farrow & Spears, (two justices of the peace,) Keats, 
al’s overseer, Mr. Parker, a Mr. Tanner and 
his two sons, John and Simon. These compelled 
others to them whose names are not known. 
And after deliberating some time on the course to 
pursue, ‘they took all the prisoners but eight, whose 
names are Hugh Tully, Hugh Elliot, Joseph Meritt, 
Andrew McLaughlin, Liphus Kingston, Joseph Cot- 
ton, Hunter, (Tully’s son-in-law), and a man by the 
name of Pollock, whom they left in the boat), on 
shore, to the bridge on the county road, where they 
whi some of them and turned them loose; and 
then the mob returned to the boat in which were the 
eight remaining prisoners, and rowed it out from 
shore and threw them overboard, bound hand and 
foot, and drowned the whole of them. Since which 
time, the same men mentioned before as the leaders 
of the mob; have collected a band of drunken outlaws, 
and.are now patrolling the country, riding up and 
down burning houses; and committing outrages upon 
those.of the inhabitants that did not join them in 
their acts.ef villainy. They have driven many away 
from their. houses and lands, and plundered their 
goods, dividing the spoils, setting them up at auction 
under mock executions, and distributing the proceeds 
among themselves after the manner of freebooters. 
They have written several letters to:some of the 
most respectable citizens of Desha and Philips coun- 
ties, in this state, even to Judge Lacy, associate chief 
justice of the state of Arkansas, threatening them 
with death if they should attempt to demand justice, 
or even complain of the outrage, or in any way at- 
tempt to expose them in theircrimes. All along the 
river the people are apprehensive of nightly attacks 
from theamurderers, who have twice crossed the ri- 
ver to execute their threats, but found that the citizens 
were too much on the alert, and had assembled for 
mutual defence. On one occasion, however, they 
burned a house in which there was nobody but a 
woman and her child. Many of these men who are 
engaged in this. marauding horde are well known to 
have been the former associates and accomplices of 
the freebooter Hugh Tully, and are no doubt equally 
deserving of public execration. —[.4rkansas Gaz. 


OHIO. 

Wueat crop or 1842. The Cincinnati Republi- 
can of the 22d ult. says—We learn from a friend 
who has been spending a few days at different points 
in the Great Miami Valley, that the wheat which 
has been sown the present fall in this fertile section 
of the state, amounts to about three times the usual 
quantity. If the farmers in the other principal grain 
distriets of the state have sown any thing like as 
extensively, with a favorable season, the wheat pro- 
duct of 1842 will be very large. The seed along the 
Miami has come up well, and the fields present a 
beautiful and healthy appearance. The fly has shown 
itself in some districts, but as yet done but little da- 

Entire exemption from its ravages is not to 
be expected, but the present indications are that it 
will be'far less destructive than it was last fall. 


TENNESSEE. 

Unirep Sratres Senators. The house of repre- 
sentatives of this state adopted a resolution on the 
16th “ultimo, to go into an election for two United 
States senators, on Saturday, the 23d ultimo. 


The following is the official vote for governor, as 
declared by the legislature: 
EAST TENNESSEE, 



















Counties. Jones. Polk.jCounties. Jones. Polk. 
Roane 883 649|Greene 894 1,574 
Sullivan 313 = 1,336|Biount 1,065 669 
Marion 431 320|Morgan 158 125 
Knox 1,842 285|McMinn 955 884 
Meigs 84 574\Claiborne 462 756 
Rhea 164 379| Polk 194 345 
Bledsoe 590 227|Washington 789 1,123 
Carter 729 138\Hawkins 1,053 1,343 
Monroe 847 985/Grainger 1,003 524 
Jefferson 1,605 176|Cocke 821 100 
Sevier 869 88) Hamilton 548 560 
Anderson 540 265) Johnson 372 70 
Bradley 480 846 

Aggregate 17,691 14,441 





Davidson 1,768  1,236|Dickson 319 657 











Sumner “702 1,621|Franklin 603 1,361 
Smith 2,369 690\Jackson 1,109 628 
Rutherford 711 1,634)/Overton 262 959 
Maury 1,367 2,187|Stewart 378 614 
Giles 1,110 1,279|Wayne 666 319 
Hickman 247 937 
Aggregate 24,371 26,911 
WEST TENNESSEE. 
Perry 707 388|McNairy 741 509 
Henderson 1,100 328]Henry 721 = 1,108 
Haywood 655 554|Carroll 1,195 425 
Hardeman 624 853|Weakley 509 726 
Obion 274 387|Gibson 1,017 432 
Shelby 829 736] Benton 258 331 
Dyer 324 212|Madison 1,046 554 
Fayette 1,003 864(Tipton 519 584 
Aggregate 11,524 8,991 
RECAPITULATION. 
East. Middle. West. Total. 
Jones, (Whig), 17,691 24,371 11,524 53,586 
Polk, (V. B.) 14,441 26,911 8,991 50,343 








Majority, J. 3,250 P. 2,540 J. 2,533 J. 3,243 

The message of Governor Polk was transmitted 
to the legislature on the 7th instant. It is a long do- 
cument and so exclusively devoted to the local con- 
cerns of the state as scarcely to afford matter for a 
paragraph of general interest. 

The banks are believed to be in a solvent condi- 
tion, and capable of resuming specie payments per- 
manently, on reasonable notice, without inconve- 
nience to themselves or oppression to their debtors; 
and the legislature is urged to appoint a day upon 
which they shall be required to resume, and at the 
same time to impose on them additional restrictions 
in order to avoid suspensions in future. 

The whole public debt of the state amounts to 
i little more than three millions of dollars, as fol- 
ows: 


State bonds issued and proceeds invested in stock of 


the Union bank of Tennessee, bearing an interest 
of 5 per cent. which is paid semi-annually by the 
bank, $500,000 
State bonds issued and proceeds invested 
in capital of the bank of Tennessee, 
bearing an interest of 6 per cent. 
State internal improvement bonds, bear- 


1,000,000 | 


$50,529 27. 

The contributions to the purposes of education 
were— 

School fund, - - = - 


191,576 
Academy, - = = . - 


24,240 00 


Education, - - = = $215,816 89 
The whole legislative expenses were $64,831 60. 
Of the school fund expenditure, there were paid 

by the bank a bonus of $100,000. 

The report of the treasurer exhibits the finances 
of the state in a rather satisfactory condition—re-. 
ceipts $666,339 22; disbursements $470,744 75—ba- 
lance in the treasury $189,590 47. 


GoveRNoR Jones, the whig successor of Governor 
Pox, was inaugurated at Nashville on the 14th ult, 
in the presence of the members of both branches of 
the legislature of the state of Tennessee; on which 
occasion he delivered an address, of which the fol- 
lowing passage is extracted by the National Intelli- 
gencer as a correct he 8 ne of the opinion of 
a majority’of the people of that state on the subject 
to which it refers: 

**So long as the federal government shall keep it- 
self within the limits prescribed by the constitution, 
and the state yield a ready acquiescence, in the ex- 
ercise of the powers delegated we may confidently 
hope to see our country crowned with all the bless- 
ings that flow from a well regulated government. 

It is freely conceded to be one of the highest duties 
of the states to watch, with the most scrupulous and 
jealous care, any encroachment on their rights, 
and to rebuke, in a proper spirit, any usurpation of 
power on the part of the general government. 

When differences originate as to what power may 
be exercised by the general government, or what 
has been reserved to the states, (as will doubtless 
sometimes happen), the constitution has wisely pro- 
vided for the adjudication of all such questions; and 
a resort to open resistance can only be regarded as the 
result of a reckless and wicked infatuation, destruc- 
tive alike to the interests of society and degrading to 
the national character. 

Among the various questions that have arisen dur- 
ing the brief but brilliant existence of our govern- 
ment, the power of congress to establish a national 
bank seems to be destined to an ever varying con- 
jecture and conflict of opinion. 

That there is no express grant in the constitution 
for the exercise of this power is freely conceded. 





' 


ing an interest of 5; per cent. 263,166) tts advocates have never claimed for it any higher 
States internal improvement bonds, bear- authority than that of incidental power. 
ing an interest of 5 per cent. 1,253,750} “Tf it be an incident, necessary to the faithful exe- 
44.016.916 cution of some specific grant, the constitutional pow- 
’ ? 


Exclusive of $300,000 of state bonds, bearing an 
interest of 5 per cent. issued for the improvement of 


rivers, but not yet sold. 


This debt has many years to run before it falls due, 


and to meet it the state owns: 

Stock in the Union bank of Tennessee, 

Capital in the Bank of Tennessee being 
proceeds of bonds sold, and exclusive 


$646,600" 


er to create and establish such an institution cannot 
be successfully controverted. 

It is made the duty of congress to provide for the 
collection, safe-keeping and disbursement of the pub- 
lic revenues. In discharging this delicate and im- 
portant duty it is not sufficient that congress may 
employ an agent of comparative utility and success; 
but it is imperious that they should adopt the best ex- 


pedient, and one that will secure the objects contem- 

of the school fund, ; 1,000,000 | plated in the most efficient manner. The spirit of the 

Stock paid into internal improvement constitution, the honor of the nation, the rights and 
companies by state bonds issued, 1,916,016 


interests of the people, demand the establishment of 


$3,163,516 the best system; and any compromise between an in- 
? ’ 


If the surplus revenue of the U. States 
now on deposite with the state should 


not be recalled, that sum may be added 1,353,516 


$4,516,726 
With these means added to the annually accumu- 
lating profits of the State Bank of Tennessee, which 


is owned exclusively by the people, and is under the 


immediate control of their representatives, it is sup- 
posed there can be little danger that a resort to taxa-| 
tion will be necessary to enable the state to. meet its | 


liabilities at maturity. [Nat. Int. 


The comptroller of the state reports the expenses | 
of the government for the past year, including all 


departments, its gratuities, rewards, schoo! funds, 








ferior and superior agent is to discharge the sacred 
injunctions of duty and convert the government into 
one of new expedients; it would be to insult the pub- 
lic intelligence to adduce arguments to prove the 
superiority of a national bank over any other fiscal 
agency that has ever been devised by the ingenuity 
of man. The experiments of our own government 
stand as an imperishable monument of the imbecility 
of those who, under the infatuation of power, have 
contemned the wisdom of our fathers and disregard- 
ed the lessons of experience. So far as precedent can 
be relied on in the adjustment or settlement of ques 
‘tions of dispute, this must be regarded as beyond the 
limits of all reasonable cayil. The different de- 
| partments of government have, on various occasions 
| given it their most unqualified sanctions. It is sus 








election expenses, &c. at $470,748 75. tained by the most brilliant array of genius and ta- 
The following is an aggregate of real estate: lent. Amidst the bright retinue of its advocates and 
pees Val ~— age re Value. | 8U porters, stand out in bold relief the oneeer of 
cres. aiue. value, ors. ue. . * 

n } mn and Madison—names dear to freedom, 
Kost, GE Ueeis 16 et Se aT arg tts nant its American. It has on different occasions 
Mid. 8,486,998 39,017,619 484 4,953 5,444,035 ived th 66k Usataliied avardeal ofthe popular 

West, 3,655,233 15,725,616 4.19 3,576 2,191/296 | — em q pp 

eid asst 3 | will. : 

Total, 19,170,094 71,629,678 3.84 1,100 8,986,248| If the testimony of the learned, the virtuous and 


The following is an aggregate of the number of | patriotic, from the earliest formation of the govern- 


slaves, their value, carriage and poll: 


ment down to the present time, is to be disregarded, 
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| of our opinions and{ In 1817 the following sketch of Mr. Forsyth was | tune and his own merits had placed him where the 
where are we to Ot cae . written and published” in a work entitled ‘‘Letters | high gifts with which his Maker had endowed him 


“ee the high and solemn adjudications that emanate 


e temple of justice are to have no influence 
a oe mint of doubt and dispute, where are 
wetofindanarbiter? 
If the decisions of a still higher tribunal, the popu- 
lar will, are to be set at naught, why talk about po- 
ylar sovereignty? If all these are to be disregard- 
ri and made subservient to the general wooin and 
tender caresses of the conscience of one man, then is 
overnment a fiction, and freedom a mere mockery. 
Believing that this is the only means of furnishing 
4 sound currency, and that it affords the last linger- 
ing hope of reviving the energies of a once prospe- 
rous and happy country, and restoring it once more 
to that proud eminence from which it was madly 
hurled by party despotism, 1 shall use my humble in- 
fluence in securing to my fellow citizens the blessings 
it would confer.” 


IOWA. 

Movement ror Apmission as A STATE OF THE 
Unton. The people of lowa territory are already 
manifesting a disposition to forma state government, 
preliminary to making application to congress for ad- 
mission into the union as a state. One of the rea- 
sons urged in favor of the measure is, that it will 
enable her to avail herself of the benefits of the dis- 
tribution law. Thus, while this most beneficent law 
is assailed with great violence by a party in this 
quarter of the union, its practical benefits are so ap- 
parent that the same party in Iowa are anxious to 
place themselves in a position to profit by its provi- 
sions. [ Nat. Int. 














Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula. 


Again the insatiate Archer has sped his unerring 
dart, and another distinguished victim has fallen be- 
neath his fatal shaft. h day’s revolution illus- 
trates the solemn truth that man is dust, and to dust 
he must return. The most exalted as well as the 
most lowly are alike subject to the inevitable decree 
which has gone forth from the throne of Omnipo- 
tence; and, whether he moves in the humblest walks 
of life, or revolves in the highest and most brilliant 
circles of society, the grave awaits him; and from 
that last resting place of man there is no escape.— 
The most inordinate ambition and the lowliest aspi- 
rations—the most illustrious actions as well as the 
most obscure and humble efforts—all tend to the 
same end—all await the inevitable hour that closes 
forever the changeful drama of life. 

“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

But what, at last, are the most splendid efforts of 
successful ambition? What all the distinction that 
rank, or fame, or wealth can bestow? The mere 
avarice of air—the brilliant dreams of a few fleeting 
moments—the delusive ignes fatui of life—all ending 
in the awful reality of death, and demonstrating, in 
the language of Pindar, that “‘we are shadows, and 
the dreams of shadows are all our fancies imagine.” 
Where are now the illustrious Egyptians who figured 


on the stage of life two thousand years ago, who 
erected pyramids whose 


‘Mass indestructible’a fatigue le tems,” 


and who caused their bodies to be embalmed that 
they might be preserved till their immortal spirits 
should again return to reanimate them? Sir Thomas 
Brown has told their history in a few words: ‘‘Mum- 
my has become merchandise; Mizraim cures wounds, 
and Pharaoh is sold for balsam.” 
_it was about 27 years ago that I first saw the dis- 
tinguished individual whose name heads this article. 
What changes, what revolutions have occurred, and 
what oes have passed away from the stage of life 
and sunk into the oblivion of the grave, since then! 
I was standing in the gallery of the house of repre- 
sentatives when Mr. F. rose to address that body. It 
was his first parliamentary effort, and I listened, like 
all present, with deep interest to the speech he then 
delivered, He was in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age, with a countenance of great beauty and benig- 
hity, and a figure well proportioned and graceful.— 
liseye was blue, soft and expressive, his complexion 
fair, his features regular, and his hair light and glos- 
‘y- His fine talents and agreeable manners gave him 
at once a prominent stand in the body to which he 
belonged that he always retained, and he rose rapid- 
ly in the estimation of his countrymen. He was 
then unhackneyed in the tortuous ways of the politi- 
Cian, and had all the warmth and nobleness of heart 
Which belong to the south. He stood forth the bold 
and ardent defender of his country, and the eloquent 


advocate and supporter of the republican principles 
he had embraced. 


from Washington:’* 

“Mr. Forsyth has, like most of the members of the 
American congress, been educated for the bar, at 
which he has practised for some years with conside- 
rable success. He received the rudiments of his 
education in the seminary of which Mr. Crawford 
(afterwards secretary of the treasury) acted as usher, 
and completed itat Princeton. He first distinguish- 
ed himself in a case of impeachment, instituted by 
the legislature of Georgia against the commissioners 
employed to dispose of some public Jands belonging 
to the state. On this occasion, though but a strip- 
ling, he displayed much ability, and acquired no Jit- 
tle reputation. It was the means of making him 
known through his adopted state, (being a native of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia), and of bringing him into 
pute life as a member of the great national council. 

he practice of the law has, therefore, for the pre- 
sent, been relinquished either from necessity or in- 
clination. Legislation, however, seems to be better 
adapted to his habits and feelings, and it is scarcely 
probable he will ever return to his profession, if he 
should be so fortunate as to succeed in the difficult 
and arduous duties of a legislator and statesman in 
which he is now engaged. I think Mr. F. has ambi- 
tion, and is solicitous to render himself conspicuous 
in political life. His talents are of no ordinary cha- 
racter, and, were he to devote more of his time to the 
improvement of his mind and the acquisition of that 
various and general knowledge so essential to a 
statesman, he would have few or no superiors in this 
country. He isa brilliant and sometimes an elo- 
quent speaker. His voice is harmonious and suscep- 
tible of great modulation, but not sonorous or power- 
ful. He wants impetuousity and vehemence, but 
supplies this deficiency by a constant, regular and un- 
interrupted flow, which resembles a stream where no 
rocks arise or projections intervene to disturb the 
gentle motion of its current. Hisstyle is not figura- 
tive or ornate, but sufficiently flowing and oratorical 
to gratify the ear and please the mind. He is, how- 
ever, more of a debater than an orator; his elocution 
flows, but never gushes; his phraseology is sometimes 
tastefully selected and arranged, and his arguments 
ingenious and plausible, if not always conclusive.— 
He possesses the “dazzling power of argument,” 
though he wants the epigrammatic point and grace- 
ful antithesis which are observable in Grattan and 
the Irish orators,” &c. 


This sketch requires little alteration. 'Time and 
experience matured his faculties, and his enlarged 
knowledge of mankind gave him greater power over 
the workings of the human heart. Asa debater few 
excelled him. He was always prepared, prompt, 
ready, courteous and gentlemanly. His keenest 
shafts were dipped in rose water and never rankled. 
A smile irradiated his countenance even when his re- 
torts were tinctured with bitterness, and his oppo- 
nent was constrained to admire his courtesy while he 
felt the force of his blow. Mr. Forsyth continued 
in public life till a few months before his death. He 
passed successively through the high stations of 
member of the house of representatives, senator of 
the United States, minister to Spain, governor of 
Georgia, and secretary of state, in all of which he 
displayed the splendid talents with which he had been 
endowed, and exercised his faculties for the welfare 
and glory of his country. Though devoted to party, 
he was not blinded to the merits of those who oppos- 
ed his political tenets, and though often exposed to 
the battery of the press, and denounced and con- 
demned for the opinions he entertained, and the mea- 
sures he supported, he suffered no feeling of hatred 
or animosity to disturb the pbs a a of his mind, 
or to embitter his intercourse with his fellow man.— 
In the social circle, he was not less conspicuous for 
the ease, grace and suavity of his manners and the 
amiableness of his disposition. He could be familiar 
without being undignified, and reserved without be- 
ing offensive. He was always self-composed, and 
always at his ease. It was but rare that any thing 
had power to disturb the apparent serenity of his 
mind, or to throw into agitation the habitual placidi- 
ty of his temper. He could be roused at times, how- 
ever, and then his indignation was not easily subdu- 
ed. At personal or national insult he felt deeply; 
and he manifested that feeling both in his language 
and manner, but it was an ebullition which reason as 
well as virtue would justify. 


Mr. Forsyth has filled a considerable space in the 
public eye for the last quarter of a century. His ca- 
reer has been a brilliant and usefulone. He has oc- 
cupied elevated stations through life, and has ren- 
dered important services to his country—and_ he has 


sunk into the silent tomb covered with honors. For- 


might be employed in promoting the glory and wel- 
fare of his Sat a Ah it canna he Ao that he did 
not employ them successfully to thatend. He has 
won a niche in the temple of immortality, and secur- 
ed a page in the history of the republic. He has 
now passed away forever from the fitful scenes, the 
toils and agitations of life, and sleeps, with those who 
have gone before him, the long deep sleep of death. 
Could a voice from. the tomb be heard, what would 
be his language now? 
| “Ye lying vanities of life! 
“Ve ever-tempting, ever-cheating train! 
““Where are ye now? And what is your amount?’ 
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LETTER FROM GENERAL JACKSON, The 
committee of invitation, having sent a letter inyit- 
ing the great and good old patriot, to attend a pub- 
lic dinner to be given to the hon. James K. Polk, of. 








Tennessee, he returns the following answer, which 

breathes the sentiments of one whose love for his 

country out-weighs all other feelings:  [Balt. Rep. 
Hermitage, October 20, 1841. 

GENTLEMEN: I have received your letter, inviting 
me to be present. at a public dinner to be given the 
late governor of Tennessee, hon. James K. Polk, at 
the Nashville Inn, on Saturday the 23d inst. by the 
democratic republican members of the legislature 
and citizens of Nashville and Davidson county.— 
Should the weather be fair and the state of my health 
such as to render it prudent for me to travel so far as 
Nashville on that day, I will avail myself of the plea- 
sure of attending. 

The *‘hearty congratulations” which you tender to 
me upon the signal triumphs of “democratic republi- 
can principles” as evineed in ‘the late voices of 
Maine, Maryland, Georgia and other states,” are re- 
ceived with the most grateful consideration. Nor do 
you misconceive my sentiments, gentlemen, in. sup- 





posing that these evidences cannot fail to strengthen 
my conviction that the people were not insincere in 
their support of my admuistration. 

I cannot say that I did not expect this re-action, I 
did believe that notwithstanding the events of 1840, 
the mighty truths of republicanism would rise again 
in triumph; but I cannot say I. was fully prepared for 
the revolution at so early a period. Speculative con- 
siderations are giving way to the power of principle. 
Cool reflection has quickly kindled in the hearts of 
the people a resolve to do right and to those aberra- 
tions from the path of rectitude which are as com- 
mon to masses as to individuals. A long and inti- 
mate acquaintance wi.h the character of the Ameri- 
can people inspired me with the most implicit faith 
in their disposition to pursue and maintain truth, vir- 
tue, patriotism and independence with a single pur- 
pose. And at this late day of my life, it gives me 
joy to say that faith is unabated. 

Among the causes that have produced this awaken- 
ing in the public mind are to be found the unjust and 
imprudent measures of the late extra session of con- 
gress—the tyranny of a dictatorial majority over a 
large and respectable minority. Nor can it be su 
posed that the effects of these causes-are exolesicely 
confined to those states where elections have just ta- 
ken place. 

The distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands without constitutional authority—the sys- 
tem of bankruptcy established by law throughout the 
United States—the provision fora loan within the 
range of twelve millions, &c.—are acts so palpable 
and unauthorised that the people, as I believe, anxi- 
ously desire their repeal. And I entertain a most 
sanguine hope the hour for reconsideration, retrench- 
ment and reform is at pent + 

I congratulate you, gentlemen, as I do our count 
large, a having at the head of the government a peat 
dent who, upon one question at least, has a strict and 
conscientious regard for the constitution, who has not 
swerved from his integrity in the di one of 
the highest duties devolving on the executive, who has 
preserved his own consistency by averting the blow 
aimed at our liberties through an attempt to establish 
another moneyed corporation with powers enough to 
destroy individual freedom in elections and to over- 
shadow the blessings of our republican institutions ~ 
who has fearlessly asserted and faithfully exercised 
his constitutional prerogative, that this free and most 
perfect system of civil government may be adminis- 








*Letters from Washington on the constitution and | 











laws of the U. S. &c. by G, Watterson. 


tered by men and not by money. And gentlemen, I 
_may add that in the ability and determination of the 
|president to main‘ain the government on principles 
_ purely republican I have the most abiding confidence, 
| Accept for yourselves and for those whom you re- 
| present my best wishes. Neos fellow citizen, 
ANDREW JACKSON. 

| Messrs. J. P. Hardwicke, and others, commitlee. 








Se 
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INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. _Let- 
ters of invitation were addressed by the correspond- 
ing committee of Ulster county and New York city, 
to many distinguished democrats throughout the 
union, to several of which appropriate answers were 
returned by those who were unable to attend the con- 
vention. Nicholas Sickles read to the convention 
letters from T. H. Benton, M. Van Buren, J. C. Cal- 
houn, J. S. Dickinson, Levi Woodbury, James Bu- 
chanan and Morgan Lewis, the three first of which 


we publish. ° 
a Kinderhook, Oct. 4th, 1841. 

Gentiemen: I have had the honor to receive your 
letter, inviting me in behalf of the democracy of 
Ulster county, to attend the mass convention to be 
held at Kingston, on the 7th inst. 

You'cannot, gentlemen, be more deeply impressed 
than Iam by the alarming tendency of the acts and 
designs of the dominant party, as indicated by the 
proceedings of congress at the extra session, or more 
alive to the importance of a general and vigorous 
rally of the democracy in defence of the constitution- 
al rights and best interests of the people. No expe- 
rienced observer can have failed to perceive in those 
proceedings unerring evidence of the revival of the 
old federal spirit, not only unmitigated, but greatly 
increased in bitterness by the restraints under which 
it has for so long a ced been kept by the good sense 
and patriotism of the American people. Passing by 
other great enormities, there was nothing done or at- 
tempted by the federalists of 1798, which was more 
hostile to the letter and spirit of the federal constitu- 
tion—more destructive of the best principles of our 
political system or capable of exerting a more dele- 
terious influence upon it, and by consequence upon 
the liberties of the people, than the distribution Bill 
of the extra session. 

If, therefore, I had no considerations to respect 
other than such as relate tomy own feelings, I would 
not fail to be in the midst of you, and assist in pro- 
ceedings, from which so much good may be expect- 
ed. It has however appeared to me, that I should 
best consult what is due as well to the country and 
its institutions, as to the democracy of the union, by 
whose favor I was raised to the office of chief magis- 
trate, when I limit my personal agency in the politi- 
cal conflicts of the day to the exercise of the right of 
suffrage and the unreserved expressions of my opi- 
nions upon public questions when the same are invit- 
ed by such of my fellow citizens as are disposed to 
respect thém. Having come to this conclusion upon 
the most mature consideration of many similar ap- 
plications from my political friends, I allow myself 
to hope that my failure to be with the democracy of 
the river counties on the 7th inst. will be regarded 
with the same kind indulgence that I have so often 
and so long received at their hands, and for which I 
am most grateful. 

Ithank you, gentlemen, very sincerely, for the 
friendly spirit which distinguishes your communica- 
tion, and the democracy of Ulster, for the favorable 
opinion they have been pleased to form of my public 
career. The time can never come when I can cease 
to regard with any other sentiments than those of 

rofound respect and lively gratitude, encomiums 
ike those which you have communicated to me on 
behalf of a portion of my fellow citizens, so long and 
so justly distinguished for steady perseverance and 
untiring patriotism. With great respect, your friend 
and obedient servant, M. VAN BUREN, 

To the corresponding committee. 


Washington City, Sept. 24th, 1841. 

GentiemeN: I make you many thanks for your 
kind invitation to attend the democratic mass con- 
yention at Kingston, New York, on the 7th proximo; 
but the rule which I have long followed, not to at- 
tend political meetings out of my own state, would 
prevent me from attending, even if my speedy depar- 
ture for the west did not render it impossible. 

You are pleased, among other kind expressions, to 
give me credit for firmness in breasting the storms of 
political adversity; and while I acknowledge my sen- 
sibility to the compliment, permit me to extend it to 
the great body of the American democracy, whonow, 
as ae heretofore, seem to have taken for their 
motto, the Roman maxim, never to despair of the re- 
public. If ever there was reason for giving way to 
despair, and beginning to doubt the capacity of the 
people for self-government, it was just one year ago, 
when the democratic candidate for the presidency — 
and that candidate such a man as Martin Van Buren 
was beaten, and doubly beaten, by a conglomeration 
of heterogeneous masses, cemented by no principle, 
united on no measures, stating no objects, but clamor- 
ing for “change,” like fickle Athenians, and pushed 
on by the application of means which every friend to 
the dignity of man, to the purity of the elective fran- 
chise, and to the preservation of republican govern- 
ment, must look back upon with sorrow and regret. 





- ; SS 
That such a man—representing such a cause—assail-| The debates of the senate during the “hundreg 
ed by such means—should have been so badly beaten, ,”’ the speeches of the democratic senators dy; 
was indeed cause of alarm to many, and enough to|ing this arduous time, who were called up early in 
dishearten all who did not confide in public virtue | the morning, and a late every evening, that fatigue 
and intelligence, and in the redeeming virtues of the | might break down those whose minds were an over. 
“sober second thought of the people.” But our democra- | match for numbers—these debates, if justice could 
cy did not despair. They took courage from defeat | have been done them in ample reports and careful ro. 
—breasted the storm—grappled the foe again; and | vision, would have formed an era in the annals of oy, 
before the moon has twelve times “‘filled her horns,” parliamentary history, leaving out my own, and | can 
the tide of battle is turned—the foemen fly—and de-| say of the rest that they would have marked the time 
mocracy is herself again. in which we live, and constituted an era on which the 
The extra session, which was called for the pur-| future patriot would have looked back with pride 
pose of consolidating federalism, and crushing demo- | and instruction. But justice could not be done them 
cracy, has ended in the rout of its authors, and in the | The few reporters, out of those accumulated notes. 
triumph of its intended victims. Never did the end | could only furnish disjointed and abbreviated sketch. 
more disappoint the beginning than in the case of|es. The speakers themselves, exhausted with dog- 
this short session. In three months, the position of day heats and prolonged sittings—made long on pur- 
parties is reversed; the victors, vanquished—the van- e to produce exhaustion—(though in the end, we 
quished, victorious. beat them at that, and often made them sit late 
The summer has been eventful. Large deeds have | against their will)—the speakers could but imperfect- 
been done. Events have taken their course; and ly sketch the outline, and collect the substance of some 
henceforth the march of democracy will be onward, | part of their incessant efforts. Much was lost, but not 
triumphant and glorious. all. Part got to the country. The sound of the 
Federal whiggery has had its rcign. An hundred | Struggle at least, was heard, and the people were 
days it reigned in the halls of legislation, and rioted | Waked up to the consequences of the momentous 
in the abuse of power. In expiration of its enormi- | Contest which was going on. The country was elec- 
ties, it has chained itself down for an hundred years trified. Every citizen felt that patriotism required 
in the dark chamber of the dead. To tax, squander, | him to do his duty; and the result is seen in the ‘state 
borrow and gag, was its daily work. The twenty-| 2% the polls” in Indiana, Tennessee, Alabama, Ver- 
one millions in money and means which were left|mont and Maine. What these have done, others 
them, they found insufficient for ten month’s service, | Will soon do, and we look to your noble state for a 
and to make it still more insufficient, they take away great example. New York saved democracy in the 
the land revenue from the treasury, and bestow it |time of Jefferson, and she must not teach us to do 
upon British capitalists. Twelve millions were bor- | Without her. Let her come into line once more, and 
rowed, which it will cost the people sixteen millions | Open her lower tier of rorty-rwo PounpeERs. One 
to pay back. A tax billhas been passed, which in- | concentrated discharge from her lower tier, and the 
flicts a burthen of eighteen or twenty millions per | federal hulk sinks to the bottom of the sea. Very 
annum on the people, to raise eight or ten millions | Tespectfully, gentlemen, your obliged fellow citizen, 
for the government, to supply the place of the three t : THOMAS H. BENTON. 
or four millions bestowed upon the British. Many | Committee, &c. Kingston, New York. 
ten millions of imports, heretofore free or lightly —_ 
taxed, have been subjected to a burthen of fifty per Fort Hill, 29th September, 1841. 


cent. to the consumer, in order to raise twenty per); Genriemen: The last mail brought me your kind 
cent. for the government, among those many ar ticles j and flattering invitation of the 17th instant, to attend 
sence ay ars sete esaparee Oe hin |S Sean of fetal fe coe 
? along the Nortb river, and of Lon o be he 
from justice), to be more heavily loaded at the next | at Kingston on the 7th of next pee dng 
session. Tea and coffee were among these fugitives.| The great distance and the shortness of the notice 
bes ead mee gages Wes We = ast | will be, I hope, sufficient spology for not attending. 
onic Pts , seihed . ws 4 a wt . he, ES fish Iam much gratified with the high estimate you place 
house of cetaatinn demanded and obt pal his dis- | rons. panel cs ml i kg “Ase Onl 
missal from office—this ier Boy tax not only con pags Sip Vat mage ohy +f te nes ~ageuiye » a te 
: “ee ~. sure, or done more to strengthen my con ce i! 
tinued but threatened with augmentation, inequality | the success of your cause, yaa to find in this the 
and perpetuity. A deficit of sixteen millions reveal- hour of its severest trial, so perfect a harmony among 
sili aaiidalsetl ee ie acct soos a of Paget (ne nnd RE 
: our wide spread and diversi . - 
five millions of new appropriations at the late ses-/ gee we i to behold all in eter etioe in this 
sion, besides Indian treaties which cannot be nam-| pour of danger, when our opponents flushed with 
ed—the general post office, and the many pensions iodo in te. reheat presidential struggle, rushed 
heretofore resting on their own resources, now in-| forward to raise the fallen standard of federalism, 
truded upon the treasury—a general abolition of debts ‘simultaneously rally under the old republican states 
at the will of the debtor, under the violated name of | rights party of 98. When I saw that glorious banner 
a bankrupt law—legislation reduced to legerdemain,  weviene ever our ranks, and the united enthusiasm 
by a system of bargain and trickery which made the | along the whole line to uphold it, all epprehension 
passage of bills depend upon equivocations, and jug- | for the result of the contest vanished. As numerous, 
gles and contracts for the passage of other bills—the | ang bold, and united, as were our opponents—as con- 
deepest wound given to our form of government that | fident as they were of carrying all their measures at 
4 has ace r paar Pry pss profligate distr pres i the late session, \ note Gesrene if they = geen 
loney trom the public treasury—a new editio but that the period of their victory would be short. 
rang tphogse tet cna struggled me yi gh er I could not helioway yaw ne real lena was go 
ers of the old one, and saved only then irom their | ag it was, between the parties, and the people 
clutches by the double application of the Jacksonian | ealjed on to decide “wetnen cone and fede- 
Por ie yee tr Licr iMag et as are a, hands | ralism, states rights and consolidation, ceag a 
of their owr : ra- ifici en 
tions in a dirés aonth’s saben "of the ss which ond se. oe ey ae ae not 
was to carry on the government for “‘thirteen millions” long hesitate. . Already have events proved that my 
of dollars per annum, and which called congress to-| confidence in their intelligence and patriotism w2s 
ihre in such violent haste ‘‘to relieve the distresses of | not misplaced. The recent sootinns, i “asiaey 
the peopre. mighty change in public opinion. at change W 
Such were the legislative operations, and the mode a we = at ourselves worthy of our caus? 
of operating was worthy of the work done, and of by a rigid adherence to our principles and measures, 
the workers. Gag—gag—gag—was the law and | till our opponents and their cause shall be comple z 
ey Had piieed. Gen WoXGe Will driven: Grea, | Cee Te nek ne ce BLL HOUN- 
-| respect, I am, &c. &c. »C. CO! + 
There the genius of the old sedition law reigned su- Ree ; 
preme, and indemnified itself by new modes of at- ce be- 
tack upon the liberty of speech, for the long exile of TENNESSEE AAS eel ada 0 
forty years which it had endured. The same tyran- | tween the TO tana nt gr i Ree 
ny was intended for the senate, but the courage of | Tennessee and Mr. Foster of tha "49. 1841 
the “twenty-two” saved the chamber and prevented Senate Chamber; Nashville, Oct. 19, 
that profanation. Their courage prevented it, for|To rue non. Ernraim H. Foster: i of 
they resolved to resist the tyranny which would de-| Sir: The undersigned, members of the se Ly 
stroy the freedom of the chamber, come in what/the general assembly of the state of Ree san 4 
shape it might—whether as the bayonets of a milita- | in session, being a majority of that body, te aa 
ry,or the mandate of a civil tyrant. They deter-| ing that your sas Ung pe pene i! the United 
mined to resist, and to that determination the senate | deration as a candidate ior the s - them in 
was indebted for its escape from the tyranny and de- | States, respectfully request you to In pri ollowing 
gradation to which the house of representatives was | writing, what your opinions are on the 
subjected. subjects, to wit: 
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congress, entitled “an act to establish a 
uniform system of ny throughout the United 
States,” and will you, if elected to the senate vote to 

the same? 
— you approve an act passed at the late extra 
session of congress, entitled “‘an act to appropriate 


= rag hr tages TAR range pat extra 
session 


the p of the sales of the public lands and to 
nt pre-emption rights,” commonly called the dis- 


Pibution bill, and if elected to the senate of the U. 
States will you vote to repeal the same? 

3. Do you approve an act passed at the late extra 
session of congress, entitled ‘an act relating to duties 
and drawbacks,” commonly called the tax bill, by 
which increased taxes are laid on salt, food and cloth- 
ing, and other necessaries of life, and if elected to 
the senate of the United States will you vote to repeal 
the same? 

4. Do you approve an act passed at the late extra 
session of congress, entitled ‘‘an act authorising a 
loan not exceeding twelve million of dollars;” and 
if elected, will you vote against the bill to be intro- 
duced at the next session of congress, of which notice 
has been given by Henry Clay, a senator from Ken- 
tucky, to increase the debt created by the above act, 
sixteen millions of dollars in addition to the said 
twelve millions? 


5. Do you approve a bill passed at the late extra 
session of congress, entitled ‘‘a bill to incorporate the 
subscribers to the fiscal bank of the United States,” 
and a bill entitled ‘‘a bill to provide for the collec- 
tion, safe-keeping and disbursement of the public re- 
venue by means of a corporation to be styled the fis- 
cal corporation of the United States,” both of which 
bills were vetoed by the president of the United States, 
and if you do not approve of either or both of said 
bills, are you in favor of a United States bank, and 
if so, are you in favor of a bank in which private 
stockholders are to own all or any portion of the 
shares? 


6. Do you approve of an act passed at the late ex- 
tra session of congress, entitled ‘“‘an‘act for the relief 
of Mrs. Harrison, widow of the late president of the 
United States,” by which a large donation was made 
to a private person out of the public treasury—and 
do you hold that said act was constitutional, and if 
so, do you hold that the same was proper and expe- 
dient? 

7. Do you admit the right of the general assembly, 
as a constituent body, to instruct senators in congress, 
and their duty, when instructed, to obey or resign? 

The undersigned decin it proper to state to you, that 
they are opposed to permitting an election to take 
place for filling the two vacant seats in the senate of 
the United States from this state, until full and satis- 
factory answers are received in writing, from each 
person who is or may become a candidate for either 
of said vacant seats—and copies of this letter will be 
addressed to all such persons, and answers required 
before said elections take place. The undersigned 
are, very pager obedient servants. 

SAMUEL TURNEY, 

S. P. HARDWICKE, 
SAMUEL H. LAUGHLIN, 
THOMAS J. MATTHEWS, 
A. JOHNSON, 

RICHARD WARNER, 

W. T. ROSS, 
SACKFIELD MACLIN, 
JOHN MILLER, 

ROBERT W. POWELL, 

B. MARTIN, 

JOHN A. GARDNER, 
RICHARD WATERHOUSE. 


Nashville, Oct. 21, 1841. 

Messrs. Semuel Turney, J. P. Hardwicke, and others: 

Gent_Lemen: I have to acknowledge your letter of 
the 19th instant, propounding for my consideration 
sundry grave questions of public policy; and requiring 
me to enlighten your minds by a ‘full and satisfac- 
tory” reply, or in the 6 ong alternative, leaving me 
to anticipate the indefinite postponement of an elec- 
tion, which involves the sacred rights of the people 
of Tennessee in the principal counsels of the nation, 
and is imperatively enjoined by the letter of the con- 
stitution. 

I may lament, gentlemen, but I fear I cannot re- 
lieve the anxieties which seem to embarrass your 
movements and threaten to disappoint the public ex- 
pectation, by retarding the execution of a great and 
important duty. To promise otherwise, would be to 
Speak against “the lights vefore me,” and to labor 
against hope itself. For years past, it has been my 
lot to struggle in a warfare where, as the country 
will bear me witness, I scorned alike to stoop to con- 
cealment or beg for quarters. During that eventful 
conflict, in the length and fervency of the repeated 


you, and in the frequent opportunities you all had of, 
reading and hearing my sentiments, J endeavored to 
proclaim my opinions and declare my political asso- 
ciations. If, after all this, we do not yet sufficiently 
understand each other, it must certainly be the result 
of incorrigible dullness somewhere; and as I make ita 
point never to be outdone in manners, I must, I su 
pose, as a matter of politeness, take the fault to my- 
self, and secure you against an imputation which 
would wound the pride of your constituents and de- 
rogate from the dignity of the senatorial gown. But 
excuse me now, gentlemen, if you please. Fruitless 
labor is apt to discourage further toils, no matter 
where the difficulty lies, and I fee] myself compelled, 
in all due humility, to decline the explanations I have 
hitherto failed to impress upon your intellects. Ne- 
vertheless, by your ‘leave, gentlemen, I may tender 
my profound acknowledgments for the disinterested 
candor which dictated your communication, and in 
behalf of my own imbecility, implore that charity I 
would be the last to impeach or assail. 

A word or two more, gentlemen, in all good sober- 
ness, shall close what I have to say on the present 
occasion. They are called for by considerations al- 
together foreign to my political creed, whatever it, 
may be, and cannot be omitted by any one who feels 
that office can never be honorably held, unless it be 
honorably sought for and honorably obtained. 
Considering that we are uncompromising political 
adversaries—for such to me you will admit, are the 
whole thirteen of the self-constituted and august in- 
quest I am now addressing—you have decently veiled 
but hardly excused an extraordinary liberty by the 
elevated position you have been pleased to assign 
me. It remains to be seen whether I stand alone be- 
fore a patriotic inquisition, or who it is, friend or foe, 
that shares with me the honors of your scrutiny. 
You doubtless know of some who have placed them- 





have imposed upon me, and as I am bound to believe | 
that you are ‘‘all—all honorable men” I trust you will | 
not have failed to visit these with similar searchings. | 
Although some of them may be at the bottom—the | 
very bottom of your counsels—the sacred office you 
have honorably and voluntarily assumed, will not ex- 


warn the public of their men, and enable mid day 
ambition to scan by times, the steel it may have to 
encounter. 

Whether or noI shall be a candidate for one of 
the vacant seats in the senate of the United States, 
now at the disposal of the legislature of Tennessee, 
may depend upon more uncertainties than the con- 
tingency of life itself. I will, on that score at least, 


those whose political fortunes—good or bad—suit me 
infinitely better than yours: and whilst I am free to 
admit that a majority of those friends may command 
my name, I can declare in equal frankness, that poor 
and humble as I am, my enemies possess neither 
power to deter, nor wealth nor honors enough to 
purchase me. The closeness and the fierceness of 
the contest may warm my courage and stimulate my 
exertions, but the pride of success shall never, I as- 
sure you, tempt me to violate any sentiment of pro- 
priety. : 

I assert no uncommon sagacity, when I profess to 
understand the promises, the obligations, and the po- 
litical attitude of every individual member compos- 
ing the honorable body with whom you are acting.— 
A similar knowledge—less acceptable to your taste 
however than mine—excited, no doubt, the solicitude 
which led you into this extraordinary correspondence. 
Without intending to rebuke that solicitude, or with- 
out designing now to charge any one of you, or any 
particular member of your political family with un- 


your brethren of an opposite faith, I seize the occa- 
sion to declare, solemnly and publicly, that I would 
not ply the fidelity of the humblest among all the 
representatives cf the people, though my election 
might hang ona vote, and I could successfully ac- 
complish the foul seduction. I hope, gentlemen, it 
may be in your power—all of you—to say as much 
in equal and unfeigned sincerity. 


sembly of Tennessee,” and consequently hold the 
cant threat which points the last paragraph of your 
letter. 
phesied the execution of that threat, but I have been 
of the number, and am still slow to believe in any 
such purpose. The force of the threat does not there- 





interviews I had the honor of holding with some of 


endeavor to measure my ambition by the desires of | 


It is true, gentlemen, as you assert, that you con-; cotton. 
stitute a majority “in the senate of the general as-| currency upon paper as long as they please, there is 


It is equally true, that some people have pro- | she trades. 


their loss—if the fated hour ever comes—must of 
course be a common ealamity. As their existence 
was co-eval, so their duration can only be co-existent 
with our constitution, and that cannot long survive 
unless the sacred injunctions of that ever glorious in- 
strument are cherished and obeyed by men of every 

olitical faith. In the midst of party in its most ma-~ 

ignant forms, I have never despaired of that coristi- 
tution. Nay, more, Se though the fiery de- 
mon of faction should break for a season the orl 
wherewith reason in its most forgetful moments has 
hitherto bound her down, and stalk abroad through 
the land scattering anarchy, discord, and wanton mis- 
rule, I should not then altogether despair. 

As a nation we are yet too young, and as a people 
too virtuous to disregard the precepts of our forefa- 
thers, and blindly and forever cast away that rich 
legacy—the price of so much blood and suffering— 
wherewith they endowed us. The constitution of 
which Iam speaking commands you to elect two 
senators to represent and protect the interest of the 
nation and your immediate constituents in an ap- 
proaching congress. At all events, it imposes upon 
you the obligation of faithfully attempting a selection; 
and ardent and determined as some of you may be 
in an honest desire to advance some particular friend 
at the expense even of an indefinite postponement of 
the whole question, there must certainly yet be found 
of your number one man, who, nobly looking beyond 
party to his country and the constitution, will change 
that lean majority of which you have so imprudently 
and incautiously boasted. 

If any of you, gentlemen, are disposed to complain 
of the channel through which these respects will first 
meet your eyes, you will find my apology in the Union 
of yesterday. Your letter, lown—with many thanks 
for the act of especial condescension—was delivered 
to me in studied and decent form by three of its most 





selves stealthily, if not publicly, in the category you | distinguished signers: but I had scarcely time, from 


other indispensable vocations, to pass a hurried glance 
over its pages—certainly no sufficient opportunity to 
consider the art or the just merits of such an impor- 
tant communication, before I found its contents copi- 
ed into the columns of a newspaper. By addressing 
you thus through the intervention of the press, I not 


cuse the least partiality. They should be held on) only avail myself of the earliest possible publicity, 
high as I am, so that a just and equal exposure may | but I have the honor to imitate and rival a high ex- 


ample. Iam, gentlemen, with all due consideration, 
your obedientservant. EPHRAIM H. FOSTER. 


HOME INDUSTRY. 











RECIPROCITY OF TRADE. From the speech 
of General TattmapcGe, at the convention, lately 
held at New York, forthe PROTECTION OF HOME IN- 
pustry, we make the following extract: 

He said that unwise legislation had crippled the 
energies and resources of the country. We are ad- 
vocates for free trade; but whilst we have opened our 
ports, and held out our arms to receive the produce 
of foreign lands, we remonstrate against being made 
inferiors in the land of our birth. In relation to this, 
it is cd ee to see in what relation this country stands 
with others in regard to foreign commerce. Nine- 
tenths of the importations into this city from France 
are on foreign account. And almost the same may 
be said of importations from Germany aud Great 
Britain. Therefore it is high time that our govern- 
ment placed us on a true footing of equality with 
other nations. 


What causes the present inequality? Great Bri- 
tain—the sea-girt-isle—by her unrivalled position, 
and her superior policy, has done it. Once her 
colonies, nee nerve of our arms, and the sa- 

acity of Washington, we freed ourselves; while 
“ngland has gone on since then, as before, co- 





worthy attempts upon the unsuspecting integrity of | lonizing the world by her commercial regulations, 


she has again reduced us to the condition of a 
mere colony to her. Look at her corn laws. To 
name them is enough. She has, it is true, made 
a treaty of commerce and navigation with us—she 
has flooded us with her manufactures, and in return 
takes nothing from us—she drains us of our specie to 
the amount of $1,000,000 a month, and yet prohi- 
bits every article that we can carry her in return but 
Let political quacks put plans of finance and 


no commercial condition which can be sound and 


power for two years to come, to enforce the signifi- | healthy, but to put this country upon an equality in 


regard to commerce with the country with which 
The general then instanced the duties 
placed upon pork, flour, &c. by other countries, so 
as to render it useless to carry them abroad. And, 
he added, one-third of the foreign commerce of the 


fore annoy me, nor would its unwise fulfillment in-| United States is substantially carried on in British 
jure me more than it would yourselves, and every nera 
other good citizen in the country. The chief bless-| “Edinburgh Review of 1837, stating that Great 
ings that flow from this happy government, belong, 
without distinction, to all men of every party, and! United States, whilst the latter possessed but ene- 


bottoms. The general then read an extract from an 


Britain sessed one-fourth of the commerce of the 
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tenth of their commerce. And now, he added, atleast | 
one-third. of our commerce is.in the hands of foreign 
vessels: We say that Virginia, Kentucky, and the. 
tabacco growing states ought to, be. ted the 
same as the north in relationto wheatand wool. But 
tobacco that is worth 10 cents a pound here is as- 
sessed in England nine shillings a pound; a duty on 
American production of 2,000 per cent. Thus, this 
American production is almost ruined by this enor- 
mous _ Let the people who talk of free trade 
look at this: ‘The American Institute are advocates 
of the only true principles of free trade. What 
should be the policy of our government? We ask 
for and offer free trade: When that is rejected, we 
ask for a proper reciprocity, and the American Insti- 
tute does not ask for higher duties, for burdensome 
imposts; but we say ‘“‘take our tobacco on equal 
terms.” If they refuse that reciprocity, we say that 
we'll puta duty on your broadcloth equal to what 

‘ou put'on our tobacco. (Cheers.) Our path and 
te and desire is peace. With a clear deck and 
an open field we ask no favors of the world. (Cheers.) 
But with the eagle-eyed foreign policy of a keen and 
vigorous government abroad on one hand, and parties 
and rulers here at home all intent upon nothing but 
making presidents and getting into office, on the other, 
it is no wonder that our agricultural interests, manu- 
factures and commerce are all going to ruin as fast 
as they can. (Laughter and cheers.) Look at our 
rice if that goes to England, it is met with a duty of 
$3 or $4; and so it is with everything that they can 
grow in their colonies. And therefore we say put 
their goods on the same footing as they place ours. 
(Cheers.) The American Institute holds to no party 
—supports no party—but censures all parties alike— 
and calls upon all to support our agriculture, com- 
merce and manufactures, and to procure such a sys- 
tem of legislation, as will soon put us on an equality 
with other nations in all our commercial pursuits. 
On our pork, there is a duty of $6 a barrel in the 
West India market. And is not some retaliation ne- 
cessary! Take the article of lumber; go to our moun- 
tains, and see the superabundance; and yet see the 
vast majority of foreign vesseis in our ports carry- 
ing this away to sell in foreign markets. On the Sa- 
vannah river:I met eleven foreign vessels, thus load- 
ed, where I didnot see one American vessel. There 
is something wrong here; for a Yankee is never be- 
hind.any other man, where there is a hard dollar to 
be earned by honest industry. (Cheers.) As Hudi- 
bras said, 


*‘For every ‘why there is a wherefore.” 


(Cheers,) Then there are shingles. There is a duty 
of $3.25 on every 1,000 shingles in the West India 
market; an American vessel goes from here with a 
load, and by the side of her in Janiaica shall be a 
vessel from New Brunswick, or even Maine, selling 
shingles at $3 00, 25 cents less than the duty. Thus 
is our commercial marine cut up, and in case of war, 
this strong arm of our defence will not be found; you 
may blow your trumpets and beat your drums, but 
your naval heroes will not be within hearing. Take 
our silk trade. Look at France. She sends us all 
her gew-gaws, which our wives and daughters are 
used to adorn themselves with, and we feel pleased 
to see them do so; France takes $500,000 of our spe- 
cie from us for these gew-gaws every month, but 
takes not a dollar of our produce free inreturn. And 
thus our government has gone on until an empty 
treasury has obliged them to put a trifling duty on many 
things in order to restore something like equality. 
Gen. T. then went on to speak of the movements 
made by Great Britain, in buying our cotton seed and 
gins, and sending out these and our planters to India, 
all which we have once detailed. He added—She is 
also encouraging its growth in Egypt, Brazil and 
Texas. She takes the virtuous Texas in her arms; 
(laughter) the lovely Texas, every acre of whose soil 
will produce cotton. ’Tis like the poet’s lines— 
‘*Nature there had done her part, 
The booby only wanted art.” 


(Laughter.) And Great Britain is teaching her the 
art, and Patterson and Lowell are at work making 
machinery for her. And even Colombia has sent to 
this city orders for quantities of our Sea Island cot- 
ton seed, in order to see if they can’t rival South Ca- 
rolina in that unequalled production of the world 
We see by the last British prices current, that 70,000 








bales of cotton had arrived from India, and that had 
lessened the price of cotton in the American market. | 
Why then slander us because we want protection? 
We see all parties so busy with politics and office- 





seeking, and the government so busy keeping and 
perpetuating office, that they have not had time to | 
insist upon reciprocity, and take the proper retalia- | 
tory measures. You will not ask me now for tables, | 
but listen to an extract from the “Herald,” about the | 
specie shipped for abroad the last week in Septem- 
ber: 


By the Gladiator, to London, . 





By the Louis Philippe, to Havre, . . . 346,000. 
By the Great Western, to Bristol, . . 271,340 
By the Acbar,forCanton,. . . .  ~- 250,000 

$1,097,340 


We say then, put these gew-gaws,and th upon 
the same principle as you put ours, and we’ll take as 
many as you please; and you take our beef and pork, 
and grain on the same footing. But no, says grand- 
mother England, our books on. free trade are for you 
to read and obey, but not for us to act upto. We 
put it on to your tobacco; and by and by, when we 
get other countries to raise plenty of cotton, we'll 
tack it on to that, and you may whistle and fiddle till 
you’re tired—we’ve got you! (Great cheering, and 
much discriminating laughter.) Why the shipments 
from Savannah, by the tables, in American bottoms, 
in one year, was 22,668 tons; in foreign bottoms, 
41,383 tons. Upon Lake Erie, at Detroit, there were 
in that commerce thus: 


Vessels. Tonnage. 
American 7 593 
British 152 12,000 

i think this too great to be correct. But at Onta- 

rio it is thus: 

Vessels. Tonnage. 
American 599 63,517 
British 1,011 215,080 


Thus five-sixths of the commerce of that lake is in 
the hands of your great rival. In vain did Perry 
fight and conquer if this is the result. Again, at 
Cleveland, we find that in one day 8,000 barrels of 
flour, equal to 40,000 bushels of wheat was-sold, de- 
liverable in Kingston, at the same price charged to 
New York. All the stores in Kingston are not large 
enough to hold the American produce sent there to 
be re-shipped, and compete with us in a foreign mar- 
ket. And nearly all the produce from 11 states and 
territories goes thus; by checking the free commerce 
of this city and country, trade is thus diverted and 
goes to aggrandise our rival. 

Why, in one year after the late treaty was made 
with Great Britain, the tolls on the Welland canal 
rose from £12,000 to £50,000. Before this treaty, 
on your own canal, there were 753,000 tons delive- 
rable at tide water; this would require 1,400 vessels, 
of 500 tons each, to carry it abroad; and this is di- 
verted to benefit your enemy, and cripple yourselves. 
What, then, is to be done? Letus do justice to com- 
merce, agriculture and manufactures, and we ask no 
favors of the world. We go for free trade, but when 
we don’t get it, the American Institute is too modest 
to boast of it. (Cheers.) Gen. T. then spoke of the 
conduct and treaty of England with Brazil—her send- 
ing out $27,000,000 of goods and taking nothing but 
cotton in return, which caused Brazil to say the 
treaty should be void after 1844. Also the conduct 
of England in the tea trade, in the 10 per cent. duty, 
then throwing it open to the world, and sending out 
her stale teas to this country for fresh tea. “If we 
don’t get free trade or reciprocity, we say look at 
your 10,000 per cent. on our tobacco.and 2,000 per 
cent. on our rice.” Great Britain has three-fourths 
of all our commerce, while many of our large vessels 
are lying idle. Look at the statistics of ship build- 
ing for 1841: 


Vessels. Tons. 
In Maine there were built, 181 38,936 
Massachusetts, 113 17,811 
New Jersey, 109 
Pennsylvania, 103 
Maryland, 11] 
New York, 72 


Think of this gradual consumptive decay which 
awaits the commerce and agriculture of our country. 
Yet there is no defect in our institutions; we stand 
elevated in the eyes of the world for capacity to pro- 
duce. When Russia wants to build a vessel she 
sends to New York, buys one of our vessels, takes it 
home, and puts it on stocks, as a model to build after. 
Does she want a steam vessel, New York is the place 
that she sends to for one. Is a cotton factory want- 
ed, America furnishes it. Does Prussia want a mill 
to grind her grain with, she sends to Rochester for it, 
and to Baltimore for an engineer and machinery. 
When Austria wants a locomotive, she sends straight 
to rhino to get one. When Egypt wakes up 
from her Pharaoh like sleep, and finds that her bull 
mills are not the best in the world, she sends here 
for a steam engine. When Texas wants machinery, 
she sends to Lowell and Patterson for it. And even 
England—when England wants a locomotive, she 
sends to Philadelphia—dear Philadelphia—sister Phi- 
ladelphia send one over to us, for we can build no- 
thing to equal it. (Laughter and applause.) Oh! 


for an exaniple. 
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_ SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM SLADE, 

In house of representatives, 18th and QWth Jaruery. 1840. 
[coNcLUDED FROM PacE 143.} 

Violation of implied pledge of the south to the north. 

And now, Mr. ees let me look a little at the 
manner in which the pledge of the south to the north 
has been redeemed; or rather, I ought to Say, at the 
extent of its violation. If you will accompany me in 
a brief examination, I will show you how Slavery 
has increased its numbers—acquired new’ territory— 
enlarged its | aprotic exemption from all o 
position—and. trampled down the dearest rights of 
freedom, in its march to uncontrolled dominion. 


In 1790 the slave population amounted to 697,897 
Now mark its increase: 


In 1800 it was. 893,041 
In 1810 it was . 1,191,364 
In 1820 it was - 1,538,064 
In 1830 it was . 2,009,031 


In 1840, probable number, . : - 2,700,000 

Slavery was to be abolished “‘at no distant day!” 
and yet it has increased to two millions seven hun- 
dred thousand! And in that very state from which 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry and others 
predicted, and prayed for, its speedy extirpation, are 
slaves now actually raised for exportation. © 

[Mr. Garland, of Va. here internosed, and denied 
the truth of the assertion. Mr. S. perceiving thas the 
remark had excited some sensibility, and desiring to 
avoid seeming to cast reproach upon Virginia, passed 


it over by remarking that the District of Columbia 


was notoriously a market for the surplus slaves in the 
neighboring counties of Virginia and Maryland, and 
that slaves thus purchased were annually shipped in 
large numbers to southern markets. On the day fol- 
lowing, Mr. Garland, in his reply to Mr. 8. having 
spoken of his allusion to slave-breeding in Virginia 
as “‘the repetition of a base slander of that’prince of 
demagogues, Daniel O’Connell,” Mr. S. asked per- 
mission to read, in proof of his assertion, the follow- 
ing account of the declarations of distinguished Vir- 
ginians which he found in ‘“‘Jay’s View of the action 
of the Federal Government in behalf of Slavery:” 

“In the legislature of this state, in 1832, Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph declared that Virginia had been 
converted into ‘one grand menagerie, where men are 
reared for the market like oxen for the shambles.’ 
This same gentleman thus compared the foreign 
with the domestic traffic. ‘The trader (African) re- 
ceives the slaves, a stranger in aspect, language and 
manner, from the merchant who brought him from 
the interior. But here, sir, individuals whom the 
master has known from infancy—whom he has seen 
sporting in the innocent gambols of childhood—who 
have been accustomed to look to him for protection, 
he tears from the mother’s arms, and sells into a 
strange country—among a strange people—subject to 
cruel taskmasters. In my opinion, it is much worse ’ 

“Mr. Gholson, of Virginia, in his speech in the 
legislature of that state, January 18, 1831, (see Rich- 
mond Whig), says: ‘The legal maxim of partus sequi- 
tur ventrem is coeval with the existence of the rights 
of property itself, and is founded in wisdom and jus- 
tice. It is only on the justice and inviolability of 
this maxim, that the master foregoes the service of the 
female slave, has her nursed and attended during the 
period of her gestation, and raises the helpless and 
infant offspring. The value of the property justifies 
the expense; and I do not hesitate to say that in its 
increase consists much of our wealth.’ 

‘Professor Dew, now president of the college of 
William and Mary, Virginia, in his review of the de- 
bate in the Virginia legislature in 1831-2, speaking 
of the revenue arising from the trade says: ‘A full 
equivalent being thus left in the place of the slave, 
this emigration becomes an advantage to the state, 
and does not check the black population as much as 
at first view we might imagine, because it furnishes 
every inducement to the master to attend to the ne- 
groes, to encourage breeding, and to cause the great- 
est number possible to be raised. Virginia is, in fact, 
a negro-raising state for other states.’ 

‘Mr. C. F. Mercer asserted in the Virginia con- 


vention of 1829: ‘The tables of the natural growth of 


the slave population demonstrate, when compared 
with the increase of its numbers in the common- 
wealth for twenty years past, that an annual reyenue 
of not less than a million and a half of dollars is de- 
rived from the exportation of a part of this popula- 
tion.’ ” 


Mr. Slade proceeded. With the increase of slaves 


from 697,897 to near two millions and three-quarters, 
then, protect your laborers—protect your agricul-| 


ture—protect your manufactures, and when you want 
a spur to a protective duty take ourt obacco and rice | 


have the number of the slave states increased from six 
to thirteen; three of the new slave states being formed 
from territory purchased with the common treasure 


| of the nation; so that the north has actually paid her 
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= pee ee Bebakse be thcletened withthe | Does not thie glaring inequality. of teeatatcia . 
23 ne rehase new moi wi e;  Uoes not this glaring inequality of concession give | denying to the free colored citizens of the north the 
ne we nd blood of slavery, instead of having the pro- irresistible force to the argument which I Lave drawn birivilenes of citizens in the southern states of this 
‘ ised aid of the south in getting rid of the national | from the history of those times, to show that it was|union. But time would fail me. 
— vil! the general expectation that slavery would be soon| _ Upon this latter topic, however, Icannot refrain 
; The number of representatives, on account of the abolished? Is it possible to believe that such conces- | from dwelling, for a moment, for the of call- 
340) slave ation, has increase to twenty-five; and will | sions would have been made in favor of slavery (con- | ing the attention of the house to the effect which has 
: robably rise to thirty after the next census. Let me | cessions to wrong, not to right) if any body had sus- | been given, at the south, to the laws prohibiting the 
sere you, Mr. $ ker, the strange results of this | pected that it was not to be abolished, but to be che- | emigration within their borders, and even a soj A 
be rinciple of “slave representation” on this floor. rished, increased and made permanent? Did any | among them, of free colored citizens of other states. 
the P The slave states wi a free population of 3,823,000, | body dream that the concession of a “‘three-fifth” re- | 1 allude to the execution of these laws upon the citi- 
rth have one hundred representatives: while the free presentation would, within fifty years, bring into | zens of a foreign country, forced by the dangers of 
the states, With a population of 7,003,000, have but one | congress thirty representatives—a representation of the sea into a southern port of this union. I have in 
€ in hundred and forty-two. Look at this in some of its|two million seven hundred thousand slaves? But, |my hand the following from a Jamaica paper, oe 
ery details. : more than all—could it have been thought of, or, if | Despatch), published in the year 1838, which I beg 
asa Virginia, with a population of 741,000, has twenty- thought of, could the idea have been endured for a | permission to read: 
Op- one representatives, while Ohio, with a population of moment—that that concession was to be used as an| ‘We have been politely favored with a Haytien 
3 of 947,000, has but nineteen. The free state, with a|engine of political power? that the destinies of the | paper, L’Union de Port-au-Prince, of the 19th ult. 
f eis population of 206,000 more, has a representation | country were actually to be controlled by the repre- by which it would appear that that republic is highly 
897 of two less. sentation which slavery should bring into this hall, | indignant at the treatment experienced by the crew 
Pennsylvania, with a population of 1,347,800, has |and the votes it should give in the elections of the | of a Haytien vessel, which was forced, by stress of 
04] twenty-eight representatives, while South Carolina, | chief magistrates of the country? weather, to enter one of the United States ports, 
364 Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, witha| Mr. Speaker, the history of slavery in this country (Charleston). L’Union, after detailing the cireum- 
064 population of 912,000 being 435,800 less than Penn-|for the last thirty years has been a history of en-| stances that obliged the vessel in question, L’Artibo- 
031 sylvania, has the same number! I might pursue this | croachment without a parallel; encroachments involv- | nite, to put into Charleston, remarks: ‘So soon as she 
000 comparison, but I have gone far enough to show the | ing as gross a violation of implied pledges as can well | arrived there, the whole of the crew (captain allow- 
vy!” great disadvantage to which the free states have been | be conceived. Let facts speak on this subject; and, ed to remain) were seized and thrown into prison, 
un- subjected by yielding to the south a slave representa- | that they may speak in the best manner and to the where every assistance or comfort was denied to our 
lich tion, for which they obtained, in the compromise, no best effect, let me read to the house an extract from unfortunate mariners, whose incarceration lasted the 
lers substantial equivalent, as I will now show. a speech delivered in the senate of the United States, | whole time that the vessel was being repaired. This 
are The constitution provides that “‘representatives and | some two years ago, by Governor Davis, of Massa- | 1s an outrage against the Haytien nation. The day 
i direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several | chusetts, whose sound, practical sense, for which he is | may yet come when it will be in our power to cause 
“in states which may be ineluded within this union, ac- | so much and so deservedly distinguished, seized upon | the name of Haytiens to be respected abroad, and 
e 


cording to their respective numbers, which shall be 


the strong points of this matter of southern encroach- | particularly so by our arrogant neighbors. Until that 


y to determined by adding to the whole number of free | ment, and presented them in the following language: | period arrives, however, we have in our hands the 























sed persons * * * three-fifths of all other persons,” “This interest (slavery) has ruled the destinies of | means of retaliation. Already if we judge rightly, a 
bia that is three-fifths of the slaves. This ext:a burden|the republic. For forty out of forty-eight years it | spirit of deep aversion to the Americans manifests it- 
the of taxation on account of slaves was regarded as some | has given us a president from its own territory, and | self, and seems to pervade all classes of our eitizens; 
and compensation to the north for the extra advantage to | of its own selection. During all this time it has not | and so indignant do we feel at their conduct towards 
1 in the south of a slave representation. Now, sir, let | only had a president sustaining his own peculiar views | our countrymen, that we are almost inclined to de- 
fol- us see. how this consideration for the concession has | of public policy, but, through him, has held and used | nounce and hold them up to the hatred of the nation.’ ” 
ring failed. in itsown way the whole organization ofallthedepart- | Now, Mr. Speaker, what but a want of power on 
inia By a letter of the 26th of January, 1838, in reply | ments, and all the vast and controlling influence inci- | the part of the Haytien government has prevented a 
e of to a call for information from the register of the |dent to that office, and to aid it in carrying on its|demand upon this government for redress for this 
per- treasury, it appears that the whole of the receipts | views and policy, as well as to protect and secure it | outrage on the rights of the Haytien citizens? There 
ow- into the treasury of the United States, from the 4th | to every advantage. is, it is true, no danger of a war with Hayti. Her 
Vir- of March, 1789, to the 31st of Dec. 1836, had been:| ‘‘Let us explore a little further, and see how the | weakness is our protection! But may not our exten- 
tion From customs . : $682,957,784 47 | two houses of congress have been organized. For|sive and profitable commerce with that. nation be 
. Internal revenue 22,253,045 38 | thirty years out of thirty-six that interest has placed | made to suffer from such outrages on the rights of its 
mas Postage 1,092,227 52) its own speaker in the chair of the other house, thus | citizens? And shall it be still asked, What has this 
een Direct taxes 12,742,294 64 | securing the organization of committees, and the great | nation to do with slavery? 
are influence of that station. And, sir, while all other| There is one fact, placing in a very strong light the 
les.’ $719,045,352 01 | interests have, during part of the time, had the | tenaciousness of the slave power, and its disregrrd of 
sign The receipts of the last three years chair (vice presidency) in which you preside assign- | the implied pledge to which I have referred, which I 
) re- have been 96,731,262 48 | ed.to. them, as an equivalent for these great conces- | cannot omit to notice; and to which I ask the special 
and sions, yet, in each year, when a president pro tem. | attention of the House. It is the claim that no free 
rom $815,776,614 49 | is elected, who, upon the contingencies mentioned | state shall be admitted into this union, without the 
the It thus appears that of more than eight hundred and | i" the constitution, will be the president of the Unit- | simultaneous admission of a slave state.* It is even 
een fifteen millions of receipts, about twelve millions and | &4 States, that interest has invariably given us that urged as an argument for the division of Florida, and 
who three-quarters only have been from direct taxation, | ficer. Look, I beseech you, through all the places | its admission into the union as two states, that it must 
ion, and, even of. this, the north has, of course paid her of honor, of profit and of privilege; and there you | be done in order to balance with two new slave states, 
lo a proportion. Such is the practical equivalent which, will find the representatives of this interest in num-|the two new free states—soon to be admitted—of 
t to has been received for a concession which has enabled | bers that indicate its influence. Does not, then, this| Wiskonsin and lowa. To give plausibility to this 
se’ the south, by a representation of slave property, to | ‘erest rule, guide and adapt public policy to its own | demand of slavery, it is asserted in’ an article in a 
the control the destinies of the country for fifty years— | Views, and fit it to-suit the action and products of its | late Virginia paper, (transferred to the Globe) that 
ich- a concession which no one now believes would have | OW labor?” ‘from the time that new states began to be admitted 
qui- been made, but for the assurance which I have shown| In connexion with the view thus presented by Go- | in addition to the ‘old thirteen,’ from that time it has 
thts was felt, an assurance encouraged by the slave states | vernor Davis, let me refer to the progress of the in- been the fixed policy of the union to admit a slave 
jus- themselves, that slavery should, ‘at no distant day,” | fluence of slavery in the elections of the presiding | S'@te and a free state at the same time. Thus Ken- 
y of be abolished throughout the country. officers of this house. The termination of the pre- | tucky and Vermont came in together; Ohio and Ten- 
the But while the rendering of the constitutional equi- | sent congress will complete fifty-two years from the | Hessee followed; Alabama and Illinois, Louisiana 
‘the valent for the slave representation has thus been | organization of the government. During the first and Indiana, Missouri and Maine, Arkansas and Mi- 
and avoided when money was to be paid, we find the | twelve years the speakers were from Pennsylvania, |¢higan. Thus the union kept its parts even, and, to 
ifies : compromise fully carried out when money is to be | Connecticut, New Jersey and Massachusetts; during do se, twice have the New England states divided 
1 its received. Thus the ratio of representation, includ- | the next siz years from North Carolina; the next four their small states and made them less. Vermont 
- ing the representation in the senate, was made the | years from Massachusetts; the next nine years from and Maine were both divided from other states to 
e of basis of the distribution of the surplus revenue by Kentucky and South Carolina; the next year from | ™ake new ones to balance, in the senate at least, the 
de- the act of 1836, giving, of course, a dispropor- |New York; the next four years from Virginia and | "©W large slaveholding states. 
cing tionate amount to the slave states. Thus the thir-| Kentucky; the next two years from New York; and |. Aware of the startling character of such a claim 
full teen free states, with a population of 7,003,000, | the last fourteen years from Virginia and Tennessee. | !" favor of slavery, the writer of the article says, ‘‘it 
ave, received $21,410,777 12; while the thirteen slave| Dividing the whole term, as near as may be, into | has been the fired policy of the union to admita slave 
ate, . states, with a free population of 3,823,000, received | three equal periods, it appears that, for the first seven - and a free state atthe same time. This I deny. The 
h as $16,058,082 85! So thatthere was received for each | teen years, the chair was filled twelve years from the | States mentioned by him as having come into the union 
shes free inhabitant of the slave states $4 20; while for | north, and five years from the south, for the next seven- | 0? the “balance” principle, have been admitted as 
ne- each inhabitant of the free states there was received | teen years, five from the north, and twelve from the follows: 
eat- but $3 06! south; and for the last eighteen years two from the| Slave. VU Free. 
act, While considering the subject of the concession to | north, and sixteen from the south! Kentucky, 1791 Vermont, 1791 
the south of a slave representation, one cannot help | Such a result as this needs no comment. It speaks for r ennessee, 1796 Ohio, 1802 
:on- inquiring what—since so much is said of implied com- | itself, and speaks a language not to be misunderstood. | Louisiana, 1812 Indiana, 1816 
h of promises—were the real compromises of the consti-| For further evidence of the power of slavery and Alabama, 1819  linois, 1818 
red tution in connexion with the subject of slavery? What | its disposition to encroachment, I might, if 1 had Missouri, 1821 Maine, 1820 © 
,on- did each party actually concede to the other? time, refer to numerous important questions which Arkansas, 1836 Michigan, E 1836 
nue There was conceded to the south the stipulation to | have been decided in congress, in which the power) . Now, in the first place, this writer has omitted Mis- 
de- deliver up fugitive slaves—protection against domes- | of the three-fifth representation has had a controlling | SSPP* (admitted in 1817) from his account current 
ula- tic violence—a continuance of the slave-trade twenty | effect. 1 might also speak of the existing relations between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding states. 
years—and the three-fifths representation of slave | between the states of Georgia and Maine, and Virgi- | The introduction of it throws his balance sheet into 
ves Property. Surely these are large concessions to be |nia and New York; growing out of the extraordina- *Since this speech was delivered, one of the senators 
ers, made in favor of slavery! And what concession was | ry claims of Georgia and Virginia in connexion with | 5...) Arkansas (Mr. Sevier) hus declared. in the senate, 
) sia made to the north in return? None! except the sti-|slavery. I might refer to the frequent threats of ViO- | that he would never vote for the admission of another 
ned pulation just referred to, in regard to direct taxation; | lence—to the scenes of Lynching—to the violation of | free state into the union, ualess there should be a new 
ure Which has, as I have shown, amounted to nothing. | the mails—and to the violation of the constitution, in | slave state to balance it. 
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confusion, besides showing the advantage which sla- 
very has gained over freedom in the admission of new 
states. - 

But, independent of this, the list furnishes no evi- 
dence of the ‘“‘fixed policy” of which hespeaks. Thus, 
sir, all know that the political ‘‘balance” between 
freedom and slavery, now contended for, was entire- 
ly unthought of when Kentucky and Vermont came 
into the union. The well known state of public feel- 
ing on the subject of slavery at that period shows this 
conclusively. Indeed, the notion that slavery, which 
it was then declared had “received a wound, 
and would die of consumption, “was to run a race 
with freedom, is absolutely ridiculous. 

The idea of a division of ‘‘small states of New 
England to make new ones to balance,” is equally des- 
titute of foundation. - Maine was separated from 
Massachusetts proper, by the territory of New Hamp- 
shire; and her political separation was, therefore, 
dictated by her natural position, as well as by other 
obvious considerations, having no relation to the 
“balance” now contended for. As for Vermont, the 
‘‘Green Mountain boys,” driven by the injustice of 
New York, declared themselves independent, and 
formed a state constitution in 1777, fourteen years 
before their admission into the union; and having 
maintained their independence against New York, 
New Hampshire and Canada, by a combination of the 
most consummate skill and noble daring, they finally 
came into the union in 1791. 

I might go through the list, and show that the con- 
trolling reasons for the admission of all the new states 
into the union, have had no connexion with the idea 
of the “balance” suggested. I know the admission 
of Missouri, as a slave state, was urged upon the 

und of the admission of Maine as a free one; and 
if Iam not mistaken, the claim now formally in- 
sisted on was then for the first time brought forward. 
It was, I regret to say, successful; and it has again 
been successful in the admission of Arkansas asa slave 
state, 


I do not complain that new states at the south 
have been admitted into the union—not even that 
seven have been admitted from that section, while 
six only have been admitted from the north. But I 
do complain that they have been admitted as slave 
states; and especially that there are among them 
states whose territory formed no part of the ‘‘old 
thirteen,” and which have, therefore, brought into 
the union an addition to the burden and weakness and 
curse, from which, at the adoption of the constitution, 
it was universally expected the country would soon 
be delivered. 

But more especially do I complain that it has come 
to be avowed as a settled principle of national policy 
that the slave power is to maintained in its exist- 
ing relative strength, by the admission of new slave 
states. How strongly does this contrast with the 
public sentiment and policy at the time of the for- 
mation of the constitution. Slavery, which was then 
doomed, by the general judgment of the country, to 
speedy destruction—the subject of almost universal 
execration—now raises its brazen front, and claims 
to be regarded as an essential element of, and to have 
its relative political power carefully maintained in, 
this union of freedom! 

But, this is not all. Fearing that, in the vast ter- 
ritory west and north of Missouri, the indomitable 
spirit of northern enterprise may raise up new states 
to add to the empire of freedom, and diminish the 
relative strength of slavery, the south turns its eyes 
to the wide domain and fruitful soil of Texas, and 
seeks to add to our country a territory which may be 
manufactured into half a dozen new states to main- 
tain the balance in favor of slavery! Yes, sir; sla- 
very has actually entered upon a system of coloniz- 
ing—colonizing by conquest—colonizing from a land 
of freedom—colonizing to bring under its dominion 
a country from whose soil, in the advancing power of 
free principles, it had just been banished! 

Thus, as slavery sinks in other countries, it rises 
in this. As its limits are contracted elsewhere, they 
are enlarged here. At the moment that its iron 
sceptre is broken in the British West Indies, Ame- 
rican statesmen are devising means to strengthen 
and enlarge its dominion in the land yet reddened 
with blood poured out to assert and maintain that 
‘tall men are created equal!” 

Where is to terminate this progress of the slave 
power? Where shall its southward movements cease, 
until, to keep pose with the westward march of 

freedom to the shores of the Pacific, it shal] darken 
and desolate the fields of Mexico and Guatemala, 
and find the limit of the same ocean at the Isthmus 
of Darien? But, Mr. Speaker, slavery is not content 
with a multiplication of its victims or an extension of 
its territorial dominions. It sees the gathering storm, 
and prepares to avert it. It understands the power 
of free discussion, and seeks to suppress its outbreak- 


ings. Tor this purpose it penetrates the free states— | 


: : — 
it surrounds peaceable assemblies with mobs—it de-|I am not willing to yield every thing. There is a 1,;,, 
stroys printing presses—it kills or follows with per- | where oP pata pee must stop, or every thing will * 
secution their conductors—it even enters the city of | manded and surrendered. “ 
Penn, the city where yet stands the “Hall of Inde-} Compromise! What is a compromise but a my 
pendence,” and eee the torch to a noble edifice | concession? _And what is the south preparin 
dedicated to free discussion. And, sir, it has finally |concede? Nothing! As usual in the contest betwee, 
come to the halls of co , and assailed liberty in | freedom and slavery in this country, the concesgio : 
these her most sacred temples, by striking down the | must all be on one side. While slavery is reach; “ 
cherished and solemnly guarantied right of petition, | forth the arms of her power in every direction 
and imposing silence upon the representatives of free- | lengthening her cords and strengthening her stake. 
men here. — and grasping, by a bold and daring policy, the enti: 
But this is not all. Slavery has found its way into | control of the union, the people of the north my, : 
the executive department of this government, Intro-| stand still—shut their mouths—throw away their 
ducing, and giving efficacy, through that department, | pens—break their presses—and sit down in silence 
to a new element of power unknown to the consti-/ without even the poor privilege of praying for deli 
tution, namely, ‘‘the wishes of the slaveholding | verance from her all-grasping dominion! And a)} in 
states,” insomuch that the president, while admitting | the spirit of compromise; for the sake of peace! obey 
that congress has constitutional power to abolish |the union! Sir, it is enough to sicken the soul of , 
slavery and the slave trade in this District, declares, in | freeman to hear this cant of compromise—a compro- 
advance, that he will give his official sanction to no|mise of silence! of death! not the death of slavery 
bill for such abolition, ‘‘against the wishes of the |but the death of freedom! “a. 
slaveholding states.’ e “wishes,” be it observed— tetas «hte debens sii. : 
not the arguments—of the slaveholding states are to ee aides 2: of their accom. 
overn the executive action! With arguments he| mr, Speaker, I have done with “the compromis 
as nothing todo. He throws from himself all re-| of the constitution.” I regret that I am compelled 
n Ricerche udging, and makes the simple fact of | to Jeave this branch of my subject while so much re- 
t h wishes” of a minority of the people decisive. No | mains to be said to do it justice. But I must forbear. 
+ Qs interest has ever advanced suchaclaim. In Recurring to the question more directly before the 
. the struggles about a protective tariff, the manu- | house, let me remark that there is another reason 
acturing states set up no such presentations; and if substantially, though not very distinctly, urged against 


they had, they would have found no president willing | ¢}, ti f vetiti he sub 
to give such effect to their “‘wishes.”” Thus, slavery | |, ‘is, that thie seint trois pee OF alavery. 


asks and obtairis what would be yielded to no other| | have been amazed, while sitting here, to witness 


interest in the country. the strife on this floor, in denouncing the men ani 


But slavery is not content with all this. When | women whose prayers come +i 
: ae > up here for th 
the people of the north, in the strength of their feel- | o¢ slavery. “ cdaniane iad Ccialiltion a 


ing for their brethren in slavery, and under a sense | ties»—<‘yjle fanatics”—‘“desperate and desni 

of the national responsibility for its continuance, with fanatics”—are specimens of this ts Ro para 
the abominations of the slave trade, in this District, | | promised, when I began, that I would indulge in ae 
send their petitions here for its abolition, slavery | retorts; and surely I cannoi find it in my heart to in- 

pov pote see persons of honorable msthuces on this dulge any suited to such attacks. Not that I do not 
“Ae and threatens to dissolve the wnion! Yes, sir, | hold in high estimation the many excellent and intel- 

slavery, that very slavery that, fifty years ago, was ligent of my constituents who are thus assailed; but 


declared to have the consumption, and to be struck | 3 
; ‘it is because I do thus esteem them, that I 
with death, has “got well,’ grown fat and lusty, talks | reply to such denunciations. : = 


of living forever; and absolutely threatens the disso-| ‘<Abolitionists!”» What is abolition? At what does 


lution of the union if he is not “let alone,” and per-| jt aim? By what meansis i htt ish j 
mitted to go on unimpeded in his march to complete objects? These are suscthiae otal t Danes, tet 
dominion! Who can find words toexpress the amaze- ly, to answer. ; 
ge te a is calculated to excite? Abolition is among the noblest of the objects which 
_ Thus it is, Mr. Speaker, that slavery has, ever | can engage the efforts of man. It is the deliverance 
since this aa orn even med, been gradually augment- | of men from the ownership of others, and restoring 
ing its power; moving on especially during the latter | them to the ownership of themselves. It is to take 
Lael of we ~ ae, of our national existenee, | away whips and tortures as incentives to effort, and 
tale sas strides in ore pt mena con |to substitute for them the instincts of self-support, 
antly grasping power, and constantly asking for | andthe nobler and more efficient ones of care for the 
eee are ee enough, but always crying, give! ‘support of others. Itis to substitute for promiscuous 
give. give: | concubinage, the marriage relation, with its sacred 
And now, Mr. Speaker, let me entreat gentlemen | rights, its hallowed privileges, and its countless bless- 
to review the subject in the light which [ have en- | ings. It is toemancipate mind from complete hv- 
deavored to throw upon it, and tell me if it is not the | man dominion, and raise it to freedom of thought, 
height of injustice to charge the petitioners and the |freedom of purpose, and conscious responsibility to 
| agitators of the subject of slavery, at the north, with the God of the Universe. It is to open the Bible, 
_a violation of implied pledges in favor of slavery, | now shut to millions of human beings, and to give 
when it is manifest beyond the power of contradiction |them the privilege, and aid them to enjoy it, of 
that the south has violated, and is, at this moment, | “‘searching the scriptures,” which are ‘‘able to make 
| flagrantly violating its own most clearly implied them wise unto salvation.” 
pledges of a contrary character. This is abolition. Who ought to be reproached for 
Sir, as I have already intimated, the north, so far | it? Who ought to be ashamed of it? It may be 
from encroaching on the rights of the south in this | sneered at and derided; and may come to be used 45 
|matter, are but resisting the encroachments of the |anameof reproach. But who eares for a name’— 
‘Slave ower. They are standing on the very con- | Who that is capable of understanding what principle 
fines of the constitution, atyre)s not merely for the | means, will tremble at the name of abolitionist/— 
rights of the slave, but for the dearest rights of free- | Here is the thing. Lookat it. Is there a nobler end 
men. And are they to yield at this point? No, sir, | under heaven—can there be—than the emancipation 
no; not a hair’s breadth. They cannot, without a | of the body and the soul of man from such dominion, 
| surrender of every thing. It is time the south should | and his restoration to such rights? 
understand that the north is no longer to stand still! These great purposes abolitionists aim to accom 
and witness the encroachments of slavery with arms | plish to the extent of their power throughout this 
folded, eyes closed and mouths shut; but that, while | country, and throughout the world. Their benevo 
they will not transcend, by the breadth of a hair, the | lence is bounded by no lines of latitude or longitude; 
limits of the constitution, they owe it to themselves— | by no seas, oceans or continents. It grasps the 
to their country—to its honor abroad—to its safety at | globe. Wherever there is a human being suffering 
home—to humanity—to justice—and to the world, | from oppression, there does it find an object of kind 
struggling for victory over time-honored oppression— | regard and anxious solicitude. It feels for those!" 
to stand firm upon the ground ef constitutional right, | bands, “as bound with them.” The fetters which gall 
and never surrender for one moment those great wea- | the limbs of the slave lacerate its own spirit. 1m 
pons of fair and honest warfare against slavery— | pelled by a quenchless love for man, it crosses oceans, 
freedom of speech—freedom of the press—and free- | climbs mountains, traverses continents, encounte!s 
dom of petition. | dangers, faces death, for his redemption from oppre* 
But I may be told that, though there might have | sion, and his elevation to freedom, intelligence, V! 
been, at the adoption of the constitution, no such com- | tue, happiness, hope and heaven. 
promise in favor of slavery as is now contended for,| Such is abolition. But some may say abolition, 
yet that there should be such a compromise now; that, | thus explained, is an effect which we would indeed 
since the south is so excitable on the subject, it is like to see accomplished—and, in this sense, we 2!° 
not best to agitate it; but to refrain for the sake of pre- | abolitionists; but we are opposed to abolitionism— 
serving the union. Sir, I am willing to yield much | that is, to the means that are used to produce that 
for the sake of peace—which none can prize more | effect. 























highly than I do—and for the union—whose benefits| I use the word abolition, in this discussion, both in 
are, by no means, to be lightly put at hazard. But its popular sense, as descriptive of the present grea! 
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+n favor of emancipation, and, also, in its |. 
movemen ification, as aeserigtive of the effect sought 
re aecomplished. by that movement—learing to 
“ e who hear me to give ita signification appro- 
errs to the connexion in which it is used. But 
‘hat | say of abglition, as an effect, 1 would substan- 
tially say of it as descriptive of the present great 
movement to produce that effect. By this, however, 
| do not intend to sanction every thing that is Gone by 
every body engaged in this movement. [have seen, 
and still see, many things to disapprove. But I re- 
gard them as spots in the sun, which, after all, gives 
a glorious light. 

In approving of the present abolition movement, I 
speak 1n reference to the principles that give it vitali- 
ty, and the great agencies by which it is sought to give 
them efficacy—namely, free speech and a free press 
__a freedom restrained by truth, and the spirit of the 
religion of Christ. Disapproving, as I do, of precipi- 
tate and ill-directed measures,-and the indulgence of 
a harsh and bitter zeal in this case, I feel, neverthe- 
less, bound, in sincerity, to say, that I had much ra- 
ther see even this than to witness a continuance of the 
nation’s death slumber over this great question. The 
frst movements in the process of purifying the at- 
mosphere are not unfrequently announced by “harsh 
thunder.” But the thunder storm is nearly over—to 
be followed, I trust, by a steady and refreshing rain, 
which shall nourish the thirsty earth, and finally 
bring forth an abundant harvest of good to ourcountry. 

By what means does abolition seek to accomplish 
its purposes? By rue power or TruTH. Shaking 
not at sight of the Goliah of slavery, it marches 
feaglessly to meet him. Trusting in the power of 
truth, and showing their respect for slaveholders by 
confidence in its practical efficacy, abolitionists pati- 
ently and kindly, and perseveringly urge upon them 
its demands, and press them with its entreaties. I 
say kindly. Perhaps not always so. Better it were 
always—far better! But slavery is slavery! Not to} 








‘Every state possesses all the powers of indepen- 
dent sovereignty, except such as she has delegated | 
the federal government. Allithe powers not specifi- | 
ed in the constitution as delegated are by that instra- 
ment reserved. Among the powers specified, that of 
abrogating the slave codes of the several states is not 
included. On the con , the guaranty of the con- 
tinuance of the African slave trade for twenty years; 
the provision for the arrest of fugitive slaves; and the 
establishment of the federal ratio of representation, 
all refer to and acknowl the existence of slavery 
under state authority. If therefore, the abolitionists, 
unmindful of their solemn and repeated disclaimers 
of all power in congress to legislate for the abolition 
of slavery in the states, should, with unexampled 
perfidy, attempt to bring about such legislation; and 
if congress, regardless of their oaths, should ever be 
guilty of the consummate folly and wickedness of 
passing a law emancipating the slaves held under 
state authority, the union would, most unquestiona- 
bly, be rent in twain. The south, would, indeed, be 
craven, could it submit to such profligate usurpation. 
It would be compelled to withdraw, not for the pre- 
servation of slavery alone, but for the protection of | 
all its rights; and indeed the liberties of every state 
would be jeoparded under a government which, 
apucning all constitutional restraints, should assume 
the omnipotence of the British parliament. But it is 
scarcely worth while to anticipate the consequence 
of an act which can never be perpetrated so long as'| 
the people of the north retain an ordinary share of | 
honesty and intelligence.” 
British abolition. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me show you the rela- 
tion which this movement, at the north, bears to abo- 
lition elsewhere. Let me show you that it is but 
part of the great abolition movement of this age—a 
movement, in regard to whose principles and pro- 
gress no American statesman ought to be, and no 
southern statesman can be indifferent. Let me espe- 








feel, when the full import of that word enters their} cially call your attention to British abolition, which 
minds, would do no credit to their hearts, though it | forms so prominent a part of it; and from whose ori- 
might secure for them the reputation of prudence, | gin, progress and termination both the north and the | 
and save them from reproach. |south may draw lessons of the deepest practical im- 


By the power of truth, abolitionists seek to create, | portance. 


everywhere, a public sentiment against slavery.— | 
They see the nation drugged with the opiates of | 
wealth and pleasure, rioting in present abundance, | 
and grasping after still greater; while the slave treads 
the same everlasting round of labor unrequited, and. 
of toil unblest, his mind brooding in perpetual dark- | 
ness, his crushed spirit feeling no elevated aspira-. 
tions, and entering into none of the enjoyments suited 
to its noble nature and high destiny: while the nation, | 
like the priest and the Levite, have passed by, in cold, | 
selfish indifference, leaving him to perish, without 
help and without hope. By patient and untiring ef- 
forts do abolitionists seek to awake the people of this | 
nation from their guilty slumber over the wrongs of | 
slavery, and produce a conviction that the time has. 
come when something should be done for its abolition. 

To the extent of the constitutional power of con-| 
gress over this subject they ask its action. They 
pray it to abolish slavery and the slave trade in this 
District, over which it has exclusive jurisdiction, and | 
prohibit, as it clearly has a right to do, the slave | 
trade between the states, and to admit no more slave | 
states into the union. 


But their great, leading object is to create such a| 
public sentiment in the south as shall effect the aboli- | 
tion of slavery in the slaveholding states by their own 
legislation. r 
to arouse the north to a consideration of this subject, | 
to the end that it may speak out in clear and decided | 
language its condemnation of slavery, and thus exert | 
upon the south a strong moral influence in favor of, 
its abolition-—believing that the south will not perti-| 
naciously refuse to yield to the calm and enlightened | 
judgment of their brethren, especially when it is in| 
accordance with the jndgment of the great mass of 
the civilized world. 


While speaking of the means by which abolition- 
ists aim to accomplish the abolition of slavery in the 
United States, I deem it proper to disabuse them of 
the charge of aiming to abolish slavery in the states by 
the legislation of congress—a charge which is, I am 
informed, believed by many at the south to be well 
founded. 


I hold in my hand “‘Jay’s View of the action of the 
federal government in behalf of slavery”—a work pub- 
lished by the American anti-slavery society, and, of 
course, expressing its views on the topics of which it 
treats. hile I ask the attention of the house to that 
portion of the book which I am about to read, I take 
the occasion to commend the entire work to the at- 
tention of those who may be able to obtain it, as con- 
taining facts and views worthy the attention of all 
the members of this house, and all the people of this 
nation. ‘The author says, (p. 216): 


o do this, they labor, in the first place, | 


The British slave trade had existed for near two 
centuries, when David Hartley moved, in the house 
of commons, in ¥776, a resolution declaring ‘‘that 
the slave trade was contrary to the laws of God and 
the rights of man.” It met the fate which a resolu- 


tion, making the same affirmation of a similar trade | 


carried on in sight of this capitol, would probably 
now meet inthis hall. It was promptly rejected. 

In 1783, a petition against the trade was, for the 
first time, presented in the house of commons. It 


ie titions I have i d 
eating? era ge prtegprly Npalghaarin. ear ery by doing so, against the double argument of the hu- 


before me will meet, if the rule | am opposing shall 
be adopted: its consideration was refused. 

The Quakers, with whom these unsuccessful ef- 
forts originated, were not discouraged. On the 7th 





thousand to flight.” ‘The six Quakers! Let us re- 
arcagtid them, and be faithful to humanity, to justice 
and to truth. 

The six Quakers were soon joined by the same 
number of philanthropists of other Christian denomi- 
nations. “The twelve” held meetings in London to 
devise means for revolutionizing the sentiment of an 
empire! Agents were appointed, among whom was 
the celebrated Clarkson, to rouse the public attention 
to the great subject. The pulpit and the press were 
enlisted. Books, pamphlets and newspapers were 
freely circulated. Within a few years petitions to 
parliament were multiplied, insomuch that a com- 
mission was at length appointed by the government 
to inquire into the African slave trade; and, finally, 
on the 9th of May, 1788, the house of commons vot- 
ed that they would, at the next session, take the sub- 


ject of that trade into consideration. 


Without pursuing further the details of this matter, 
suffice it to say, that the ball thus put in motion con- 
tinued to roll on, until the slave trade was abolished 
by act of parliament in the year 1807. 

But the great anti-slavery movement, begun by the 
six Quakers did not end here. If it had thus termi- 
nated, it would have been in the end, little less than 
a failure; for while slavery, the parent of the slave 
trade, is cherished, it will be in vain to attempt a 
complete suppression of its offspring. The great 
principle of opposition to the one can never be satis- 
fied without the destruction ofthe other. This prin- 
ciple continued to operate with augmented power, 
and by various means, until the whole fabric of Af- 
rican slavery in the British dominions at length 
tumbled into ruins. The result is before us, even at 
our doors, in the full and complete emancipation of 
more than eight hundred thousand slaves in the Bri- 
tish West India islands, on the Ist of August, 1838. 

I might recur to the early history of this great move- 
ment of British philanthropy, and show you with 
what bitterness and violence its projectors and sup- 
porters were assailed; and with what strange assur- 
ance slavery and the slave trade were defended by 
their advocates. But time will not permit. Suffice 
it to say, that the men who urged on the movement 
were denounced as “hypocrites and fanatics,” and 
their project as visionary and delusive. It was declar- 
ed in parliament that it was “the intention of Provi- 
dence from the beginning, that one set of men should 
be slaves to another.” The abolition of the trade, 
it was confidently predicted, would ruin the colonies, 
and fill them with massacre and blood; while the 
trade itself was actually vindicated on the ground of 
‘tits conformity with the principles of natural and 
revealed religion, as delineated in the word of God!” 
‘“‘We had to contend,” (says Clarkson, in his history 
of that struggle), “‘and almost to degrade ourselves 


manity and holiness of the trade! 
And now, Mr. Speaker, can you consider the prin- 
ciples which lay at the foundation of that great move- 





of July of that year, six of them met in London ‘‘to 
consider what steps they should take for the relief. 
and liberation of the negro slaves in the West In- 
dies, and for the discouragement of the slave trade 
on the coast of Africa.” 

What a sublime spectacle is here presented! Six 
men meeting together to devise means for waking the 
British nation from the guilty slumber of two hun- 





dred years! Six men conspiring to overturn a system 
of injustice and oppression which had received the 
sanction of ages; and which was fortified by the in- 
terests, the prejudices, and even the religion of the 
whole British empire! Nothing can exceed it in mo- 
ral sublimity, but the gomg forth of the twelve fisher- 
men at the command of the “Despised and Reject- 
ed,” to assail an empire of Pagan idolatry and super- 
stition which overshadowed the world. 

And what was the principle, and what the spirit of 
this mighty enterprise? They were the great truth 
which this nation had just triumphantly maintained 
in a seven years’ war, and the benevolence which 
had sent forth to all nations the twelve disciples of 
the Christian faith, seventeen hundred and fifty years 
before. 

Six Quakers! I cannot leave them! How prompt 
to yield to the “inward light!” How steady to the 
noble purpose it dictated! Well did Patrick Henry 
say, cf shall honor the Quakers for their noble efforts 
to abolish slavery.” And who will not honor them 
for their patient, untiring devotion both in Great 
Britain and in this country, in behalf of their oppress- 
ed brethren of the African race? How yaluable the 
“testimony” they have uniformly borne against the 
great iniquity! 

The six Quakers! Let none, henceforth, be dis- 
heartened in the cause of truth and righteousness, 
though few and feeble, and despised. It was not by 
might, nor by wisdom, but by the power of truth, that 
these men went forward and verified the prediction 
that ‘“‘one shall chase a thousand, and two put ten 





| ample has exerted upon other countries besides our 


ment—can you reflect upon their mighty moral 
power, and mark their triumphant results, and won- 

er at the existence of American abolition! Wonder? 
Why, sir, would it not be among the greatest won- 
ders of the world that the people of the U. States 
should, with this history, and these results before 
them, have continued to sleep over American slavery? 


French Abolition. 
Sir, look at the influence which the British ex 


own. Look, for example, at what is now going on 
in France. Abolition is engaging the attention of 
some of the greatest minds in the empire. Societies 
are formed, and the subject is undergoing a thorough 
investigation. I have before me a summary of a re- 
port recently presented to the French chamber of 
deputies by M. pe Tocavevi.xe, in the name of the 
commission charged with examining the question of 
the abolition of slavery in the French dominions, 
which | beg permission to read. It is as follows: 
“The report passes lightly and contemptuously 
over the arguments in favor of slavery, and takes for 
granted the conviction in every mind that it ought to 
be done away with. It passes immediately to the 
question of its being necessary to prepare the slave 
for emancipation previous to liberating him. M. 
Tocqueville, in the name of the commission, asserts 
that all attempts to improve, enlighten and prepare 
the slave, as long as he isa slave, are impossible. 
The slave not only is ignorant of marria the 
sacredness and morality of that tie—but incapable 
of being made to appreciate it, as long as he isa 
slave. There is antipathy between marriage and 
slavery—between slavery and the paternity which 
accompanies marriage. The slave’s children are his 
equals—are independent of him and excite no in- 
terest. None of the prudence and other virtues at- 
tending paternity accompany it in the slave. Christi- 
anity is equally incompatible with slavery—equally 
unintelligible. The minister of religion appears 
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either as a support of the master’s rule, and is thus. 
abhorred; or he preaches the doctrine of Christian 
freedom, dangerous to the master. The commission, 
therefore, abandons the idea of preparing the slave 
for freedom Mort regulations for his treatment 
whilst a slave. ancipation, it adds, cannot be de- 


ferred.” 
Another summary which I have seen of this import- 
ant report nts itas. saying: ‘“The idea of eman- 
i aces minds of all in the 


aineties is ady present to 

colonies. | Bet erpoech of this great social change, 
the natural fears and the lawful hopes which it in- 
spines snetrate al] bosoms, and produce deep agita- 
tion. The recent events in the neighboring British 
islands have brought the idea of coming emancipa- 
tion home to the planters.” 


The report concludes by proposing that, in the 
session 1841, a law for the abolition of slavery 


shall be presented, determining the amount of the 
indemnity which is to be saved to the state by means 
of the y of the emancipate’ negroes—the labor 
of the latter to be secured by an express law. 

Here is the effect which the principles of abolition, 
illustrated and enforced by the British example, are 
prodning in France. 

resent movement, a revival of our early abolition, and 

part of the great movement of Christendom. 

Do you still wonder at the feeling which exists 
at the north on this subject? Go back for a moment, 
to the early history of abolition in our own country. 
Consider the nature and extent of the anti-slavery 
feeling of the revolution, and of the times succeeding 
it. Consider how wide, and deep, and strong was 
the current of this feeling when the constitution was 
formed, and the present government was organized; 
and then think how natural it is that the example of 
Great Britain, who has gone forward, in the very 
spirit of our own early abolition, while we have gone 
backward, should shame our recreancy to our own 





grtncipies, and make us haste io redeem ourselves 
om its reproach. How is it possible, with such 
associations crowding upon the national mind, that 
we should not catch some of the inspiration of the 
times when. our fathers, looking up to heaven for de- 
liverance from oppression, thought of the slaves, and 
promised to deliver, as they themselves prayed to be 
delivered—of the times when Washington and Jef- 
ferson, Martin and Pinckney, Franklin and Jay, with 
a host of others, distinguished as statesmen, jurists 
and divines, united in declaring slavery to be a vio- 
lation of the “law of eternal justice,” and a curse to 
the country. 

Mr. Speaker, look yourseif at all this, and tell me 
if you do not find. your own spirit moved a little on 
this subject—if the fire of abolition does not begin to 
kindle even in your own bosom, and its impulses be- 
gim to moye your own generous heart. At least tell 
me if you can any longer wonder at the anti-slavery 
movements of the north; or if you can find it in your 
heart to denounce as ‘‘desperate and despicable fa- 
natics” the men and women whose hearts, happily 
free in this respect from the prejudices of your own 
education, sympathize in the great movements of hu- 
manity in behalf of the African race, and feel the in- 
Spiration of the principles which have wrought out 
such happy results. 

Sir, the present anti-slavery movement in this 
country is but part of the great movement of Chris- 
tendom against slavery which has been going on for 
centuries, and especially for the last half century. 
Ever since Christianity emerged from the ages of 
oppression’s dark and iron reign—raising her majes- 
tic form, and reaching forth her open hands with 





healing for the nations—has emancipation gone forth 
with protection for the weak, help for the helpless, ' 
and soothing for the heart of sorrow. Bending over | 
the crushed and bleeding victims of oppression, it! 
has poured oil and wine into their wounds—given 
deliverance to the captives—opened the prison Secre | 
to them that were bound—broken the fetters from 
the body—given freedom to the mind—and raised 
man to the true dignity and glory of his immortal 
nature. On her triumphant banner has been in- 
scribed—emancipation of mind—emancipation of speech 
—emancipation of the press—EMANCIPATION OF MAN. 


Progress of emancipation onward and resistless. 

And is it, sir, thought to impede the progress of 
emancipation by the puny efforts that are made here? 
Vain attempt! Can you hold the winds, stay the 
tides, or stop the course of universal nature? Then | 
may you seal up the fountains of sympathy in the 
human soul, extinguish the sense of justice, and ar- 
rest the onward march of human emancipation.— 
Stop emancipation! As well might the scoffers at 
Noah’s ark-building have undertaken to shut the win- 
dows of Heaven, seal the fountains of the deep, or, 
roll back the tide which drove them to the mountain | 
tops as their last refuge from the rising flood. 

There are some who, faithless as to the efficacy of 
gag resolutions and gag rules, talk of a reception and | 





commitment of the petitions, aud a report thereon; | 
which report is to put down abolition for ever and 
ever! I recollect a remark I heard when a certain 
speech was made in a certain place—that that speech 
would put down abolition. Sir, you might as well at- 
tempt to blow out the sun as to put down abolition 
by aspeech or a report. 

Gag resolutions, gag rules, and “‘put down” speech- 
ies 2 , will be like putting down a walking 
stick in the Mississippi to stop its current. You 
think only of a rivulet, when there is a mighty stream. 
‘Turn your eyes to the southeast. Behold the 
stream sweeping by your shores with its resis 
and never-ceasing tide. Can you stop it? Try.— 
Run out a pier of corkwood from Charleston. at 
is the result? The gulf stream moves on! And 
there is an emblem of the stream of abolition which 
is rolling in upon the south from the British West 
Indies. Within a short time it will be swollen by 
the stream of French emancipation; and then, in the 
course of a few years by that of Spanish emancipa- 
tion.* 

And then, sir, you do not think of the extent and 
power of abolition sentiment in our own country.— 
Stop “hear crater of a volcano, and soon the trem- 
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eaving earth reveals the mighty agency at} 
work within! Sir, the human heart is full of aboli-| 
tion; and sooner or later it will come forth! There 
is that in slavery which seizes hold of the deepest 
sympathy of the human soul, and gives to it the 
most intense activity. It is not mere or or 
thy. It is not excited alone by accounts Of bodily 
suffering, nor soothed into indifference by its mitiga- 
tion. It is a sympathy with the nobler nature of the 
slave, crushed by the weight of slavery. [t rejoices, 
indeed, to see him any where comfortably fed, and 
clothed, and housed; but it, nevertheless, sees him a 
slave !—his mind darkened, and his heart insensible 
to any higher emotions than the hopes and fears which 
ure bounded by the narrow space of his earthly exis- 
tence (I speak of slavery generally—there are ex- 
ceptions) elevated to no practical purposes of duty 
to God and man above the brute that labors by his 
side. It sees, in short, his soul transfixed with the tron 
of slavery. 

The feeling produced by the contemplation of all 
this is deep, and will be enduring. And, sir, it is to 
take possession of minds+that have hitherto directed 
but little attention to this subject. It has now, in- 
deed, a very deep hold on the minds of men, who 
have connected themselves with no anti-slavery as- 
sociations,-and have manifested no forwardness in 
anti-slavery movements; men who may, perhaps, never 
join an anti-slavery society; but whose influence will, 
by and by, tell against slavery with great effect. Under 
the moderating influence of such men, northern abo- 
lition is destined to settle down into a calm, steady, 
deep and restless current of abolition sentiment and 
fecling, which will make it more terrible to the south 
than an army with banners. 


And then, sir, while abolition shall thus progress 
at the north, it will begin to be manifested elsewhere. 
Sir, before you are aware, it will make its appearance 
in the very heart of the south itself. Hitherto the 
anti-slavery feeling in that quarter (and there is a 
great deal of it there) has been absorbed by the 
scheme of colonization. The delusion that coloniza- 
tion can be made a complete remedy for the evil of 
slavery, by removing the whole of the slave popula- 
tion from the country, is to be dispelled, as involving 
an utter impossibility; and the opponents of slavery 
at the south are to be thrown upon the simple alter- 
native of abolition or slavery—slavery with a fearful 
increase of numbers, and slavery without end! 


When the southern mind shall be brought to look 
that alternative full in the face, (and the sooner it is 
done the better,) then will ‘‘abolition” begin to make 
its appearance in the south. Indeed, sir, it is now there 
to a much greater extent than many are aware. And 
weil it may be; for there has long been an abolition 
agent traversing the whole southern country—an 
agent of surpassing ability and power—an agent who 
will soon give your Calhouns and Thompsons some- 
thing to do besides framing gag resolutions for these 
legislative halls, and constructing cob houses for de- 
fence against the artillery of northern abolition. De 
you ask me the name of thatagent? I will tell you. 
It is conscience—the most unyielding, uncompromis- 
ing abolitionist the world ever saw. He has loag 
lectured at the south with various success. He never 
fails to visit the bed of death, and there often speaks 


bling, 





* Since the delivery of this speech, there has appeared 
the bull of pope Gregory XVI. against the slave trade, 
dated at Rome, December 3, 1539, Its language shows 
very clearly that there is henceforth to be an influence 
from that quarter, which will tell with tremendous effect 
agaist slavery—an influence that will enter the very 
heart of its dominions in Brazil, the Spanish West Indies, 





aud the United States. 


with great effect! He has lectured in Englang . for 
the last half century with astonisiing success: a; re 
now at work in France; ard is preparing io yi " 
Spain, and Portugal, and other countries jn — 
and America. I warn my southern brethren to tenn 
out for this abolitionist—not for the purpose of — 
ing and hanging him—for they can do neither—}, - 
to see him as he is—to measure his dimensions, 


study his character—to respect his authority—anq to 


yield to his power. 

Such, sir, are the foes, external and internal, wit), 
which slavery has to contend. And is it thought to 
retreat from them by carrying out the threat to qj,. 
solve the union? Sir, it would be like jumping into 
the crater of a volcano to escape its smoke and cin 
ders. A dissolution of the union to escape the ind. 
ence of abolition! Why, sir, the moment you do this 
there will be enlisted under the banner of the grea, 
anti-slavery agent now within your borders a thoy. 
sand auxiliaries more powerful than all the Birney; 
and Blancherds, the Stewarts and Stantons jp the 
land. A dissolution of this union for the purpose of 
saving the institution of slavery! And that in th, 
middle of the nineteenth century of the Christian er.) 
Was ever infatuation like this? Would a dissolytio, 
of the union shield the south from the power of 
abolition? Would it not, thenceforward, act wit) 
tenfold energy? Would nota severance of the union 
instantly awaken throughout the whole south ap , 
pressive sense of the evils of slavery! and a stil! more 
oppressive sensibility to the deep disapprobation of 
the civilized world! Sir, when the south shal! be 
prepared to quit this fair land of promise and of hope, 
and launch upon the deep, in search of regions be. 
yond the reach of civilized and Christian man, then, 
but not till then, let it talk of dissolving the union 
to save the institution of domestic slavery. 


Disposition towards slaveholders—responsibilities of pious 
slaveholders. 

In discussing this subject, I have spoker. as I felt 
bound to do, with great plainness, of the character, 
the encrdédachments, the deserts, and the doom of 
slavery. In doing this, I fear that, though intending 
to avoid harshness, | may have been unconsciously 
betrayed into it. With slaveholders I have no per- 
sonal controversy. ‘To them, as to all, I would be 
respeciful and kind, while Lam, asI must be, open 
and decided in my hostility to slavery. Of their 
motives in sustaining the institution of slavery, | 
have nothing to say. Iam not constituted a judge 
of their hearts. There is One that judgeth. | as- 
sume no such office—standing here not to lecture on 
morals, but to speak of human rights. Nor would | 
indulge in any sneers, invectives, or anathemas.— 
They are as foreign to my feelings as they are to the 
proprieties of the place and the occasion. Let those 
who choose, wield such weapons. My business is to 
reason, not to rail; to entreat, not to denounce. For 
the slaves I have pity; for their masters no other than 
feelings of kindness and good-will. They are alike 
my brethren; and I would no sooner insult the feel- 
ings of the one than I would apply the lash to the 
backs of the other. 

Among slaveholders there are men of great per- 
sonal worth. I see such around me. But ! must 
be permitted to say to them, and to all that stand in 
this relation, that they know not what they do.— 
They avoid, doubtless, what are called the cruelties 
of slavery, and are regarded as kind masters. But 
do they reflect that they, and such as they, constitute 
the very piilars of slavery7—that the whole system, 
with its admitted cruelties and undeniable outrages 
on human rights, would fall, if good and pious men 
were to withdraw from it their countenance and sup- 
port? That such would be the effect is undeniable. 
How much longer they can, under the increasing 
light of the rising day, continue their present relation 
to the institution, or wheiher any longer, I will not 
take upon me to say. ButI do say that there are 
responsibilities connected with a continuance of this 
relation, which have something to do with the conse- 
quences of that relation; something to do with the 
enormity of the system of which it forms a part, and 
which they are endeavoring to clothe with the sacre¢ 
garb of Christian principle. The truth is, the whole 
system of slavery is wrong, incurably wrong. Pious 
slaveholders avoid what they deem oppression and 
cruelty, without reflecting that, in its mildest forms, 
slavery contains the great essential element of all op 
pression and cruelty—namely, injustice. 

Expediency and justice. bit 

Before closing, Mr. Speaker, I beg permission '° 
consider, briefly, an objection which is urged against 
granting the prayer of the petitions which the col 
templated rule would reject, drawn from considera 
tions of expediency. Admitting, says the objector, 
that congress have the power to abolish slavery 3” 
the slave trade here, yet it is inexpedient to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a question of justice. . Let me 
illustrate. I take a man’s horse and put him into my 
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Sa : ° , a : . . ‘ 
npn meena . Justice comes and says, opén | pronounce but with the deepest veneration for his | 
ponent Be a the horse to his owner.~-| meek and gentle, though dauntless courage and noble 
= the law has authorised me tc take him. Forindebt- | bearing in that great cause. 
ae asks justice. No. Then let the door be| When Wilberforce moved, for the first of the ten 
ned at once, and let the law be repealed without | times he did move, the abolition of the slave trade, 
delay. Who will say that expediency may resist) he was denounced, even by name, on the floor of the 
rage : ; house of commons, as a “h aot ta and fanatic;” 
But letus vary the case. Instead of taking the | but that did not move him. anting ite on the 
man’s horse, 1 take the man himself, claim him as} rock of truth and justice, he stood unappalled by the 
my property, drive him to my fields and compel him | magnitude and rama te of the system of 
eg ret without compensation. Justice meets me, | injustice which he assailed. And think you he would 
and says, lay down that whip, and cease to claim that | have been less earnest and less persevering in that 
man 2s But the law has anthorised me thus | cause, if, instead of a trade in slaves between Africa 
to claim and use him. No matter for that, J say, let | and the West Indies, the trade had been between Lon- 
him go; and to the law-makers I say, repeal your law | don and Liverpool, as it is here, between Washing- 
immediately. Would not expediency blush to be seen | ton and New Orleans? 
countermanding either of these orders? It is said, 1 know, that the abolition of slavery 
Take another case. There is a man riding through | here is but a small matter. It is, however, small 
Pennsylvania avenue, and there are fifty men in only én comparison, with the great work which is to 
chains marching before him. What is he doing with | be done in the states beyond the reach of our legisla- 
them? Driving them to market! Justice comes along | tion. Nothing is small, in an absolute sense, that 
and asks. By what authority are you doing this?| involves a question of justice. Justice listens as 
By authorit 


of the laws of the United States, is the | attentively to the claim of one man for fhe rights? 


dom? Experience has shown that one of the most 
important preparations for freedom is freedom it- 
self{—that a state of slavery is utterly incompatible 
with preparation for the enjoyment of freedom. 
Thus the operation of West India emancipation has 
been found more favorable in those Islands where the 
emancipation was immediate, as in Antigua and the 
Bermudas, than in those where the system of appren- 
ticeship was adopted. Those concerned in the present 
movement of abolition in France have, it seems, fully 
considered this subject, and have come to the con- 
clusion, as in the report of M. de Tocqueville to the 
chamber of deputies, to which I have referred, that 
immediate, is preferable to any form of gradual eman- 
cipation. 

The truth is, that the need of preparation is on 
the part of the free, rather than the enslaved. By 
this [ mean that the suceess or failure of all attempts 
at emancipation must depend upon the promptness 
and freeness of the act—having reference to the 
effect upon the feelings of the emancipated—and the 
kind and paternal legislation which shall be after- 
wards adapted to their peculiar situation; legislation 





answer. ave these men committed crimes? asks| that God has given him as to the clamors of a thou- 
yustice. No, is the reply. Then knock off those | sand. Here, within our exclusive jurisdiction, are 
chains instantly. But the nation has authorised me} men who claim justice at our hands; and shall we 
to chain and drive these men, and I shal! doit; cease | refuse it? Can we refuse it? So far as my humble 
your impertinence. And whatnext do we see? Why, | voice can go, it shall not be refused for a day or an 
sir, JusTIceE turns from the scene of horror, and, lift-| hour. — ur Leg 
ing up his trumpet voice, says to the nation, cease| Butif a majority of this house are not ready now 
this injustice; command that these victims of opprés-| to vote for the abolition of slavery here, will they 
sion be restored to freedom; command it immediate-| not vote for the »bolition of the slave trade? That 
ly. Stay, cries the slave driver, it is inexpedient—| the public mind is not prepared for this, is what I 
inexpedient! inexpedient! exclaims sustice, break) will not admit, until I am forced to do it by some- 
these chains and let them not, for another mo-| thing more conclusive than “doughface” predictions 
ment, bind the limbs that God Almighty made for free-| that it will dissolve the union. Sir, it is a foul libel 
dom. on this nation to say that it is not tigene” to abolish 
Who, sir, will dare stand up, and in the name of| the slave trade here. If it is not, then, in the name of 
expediency, resist this command? None but those consistency, I say, let it repeal its laws against the 
whose minds have never grasped the great idea of | foreign slave trade, and permit the dealers in human 
justice; who have never considered the nature and flesh to disgorge their cargoes of living death upon 
authority of its claims upon human obedience. Jus-| the shores of the republic. 
tice! How deep and comprehensive its meaning! 
How inflexible its decisions! 
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You will perceive, Mr. Speaker, that I make the 
How inexorable its demands of sustice imperative. We are so con- 
demands! How watchful is its guardianship of hu-| stantly in the habit of consulting expediency, and 
man rights! How deep does it lie in the foundation very properly, too, in the ordinary affairs of life, that 
of our civil institutions! The English common law, we are prone to forget the peculiar character of the 
the inheritance and the biessing of our country, rests, claims of justice. We are often afraid to do justice, 
upon it. It gives stability to our state constitutions; because of supposed consequences. Nothing can be 
and here it is, the very ‘“‘corner stone” of the federal more false in ethics than this. We should ‘be 
constitution. ‘To esTaBLisu justice!” How pro- just and fear not.” “What doth the Lord thy God 
perly does this stand out in bold relief, among the require of thee, but to deal justly, love mercy, and 
assigned purposes of its adoption; and with what sin-| walk humbly with thy God.” There is no individu- 
gular appropriateness was it made to precede and_alor nation under heaven upon whom the obligation 
stand in immediate connexion with another great pur- | of this requirement does not rest with perpetual, un- 
pose, namely, ‘*to ensure domestic tranquillity,” forming, mitigated force. Are we to oppose our short-sighted 
in fact, the true and only basis on which that tran- appprehensions of danger to the demands of justice! 
quillity can rest. Do we believe in the authority of the Giver of this 
Justice! Sir, it is the noblest attribute of the Al-| law of justice and mercy, and that the world is_go- 
mighty—immuftable as his own nature, and firm and | Verned, not by blind chance, but by his unerring Pro- 
enduring as his everlasting throne—high as heaven, | vidence; and shall we not trust to Him to take care 
deep as hell, and broad and boundless as the uni-| Of the consequences of a compliance with his own 
verse. Justice! Let that word be engraved on the|Commands? : 
pillars that surround these halls of legislation, and | But if our faith is not satisfied with reasoning a 
upon the wall of the executive mansion; let it blaze Priori, shall we not be convinced by the reasoning 
from the dome of every capitol in the union; let it be | {om facts? - has nation or individual ever suffered 
written in stars on the expanse of the American hea-| from dotng justice? Take, for example, the cases of 
vens; and let it be deeply furrowed with the plough- | emancipation. Although they have often been pre- 
share of truth upon the broad face of our country, |°¢ded by gloomy predictions of evil, of massacre 
from ocean to ocean. | and blood, yet what single page of history has re- 
But I am asked—with all your veneration for jus-| Corded their fulfilment? St. Domingo has often been 
tice, would you now vote to abolish slavery and the | cited as an exception. But if it were an exception, 
slave trade in the District of Columbia? Is not! it would prove the rule. It is not, however, an ex- 
“public opinion throughout the union against it?” , ception, as I could easily show if I had time—the 
And is it not “utterly impracticable?” ‘That may | ™@ssacre and blood having resulted from the cruel 
be; though I think the public opinion is less opposed | 2ttempt of Bonaparte to force the emancipated back 
to it than the objector imagines. But it is not im-| bondage—an attempt which they nobly and trium- 
practicable for me to vote for it, or, at least, to de-| Phantly resisted. : ; 
clare that I will do so, if I can have an opportunity.| But even if St. Domingo were an exception, it 
Possibly my vote might stand alone, ihetat I do not | Would prove nothing to the objector’s purpose, since 
deem that quite certain. But the vindication of many | emancipation there was in the midst of a revolution 
a right has had as small a beginning as this. None i® the mother country, distinguished, as all know, 
that I ever heard of was vindicated by beginning with | by cruelty and blood, and by an entire absence of all 
the declaration that nothing could be done, and, in| Teligious restraints. All who know any thing of the 
accordance with it, doing nothing. Whoever here, history, especially of modern emancipation, know 
believes that sustice demands the abolition of sla-| that it lives and moves and has its being in the be- 
very and the slave trade in this District, let him say | ™8" and peaceful spirit of the Chr istian religion— 
so by his vote. If he begin alone, he will not long! ® Spirit that acts at once on the emancipators and the 
remain so. How small was the beginning of aboli-| emancipated. Let those who are filled with appre- 
tion in the British parliament?—small, I mean, in| hensions of evil from emancipation, consider that, 
numbers and immediate influence, though great— | henceforth, more perhaps than at any time hereto- 


the measure. It was Witperrorce—possessing a Spirit of abolition, exerting its-hallowing influence 
soul as large in its benevolence as the universe, and | UPOR both the white and black races, giving a health- 
a mind that grasped the mighty subject in the pro-! ful and wise direction’ to the measures of the one, 
found depth of its great principles, and in its vast and chastening the feelings, elevating the purposes, 
bearings on the destinies of the race whose rights he ' and ennobling the awakened energies of the other. 
Vindicated, and to whose deliverance from oppres- Emancipation, immediate and simultaneous. 

sion he devoted his life. Wirperrorce! AnamelI| But, 1am asked, must emancipation be immedi- 
feel unworthy to pronounce, and which I never can ate? Is it not necessary to prepare the slave for free- 


which shall bring to bear, systematically, upon their 
roused energies and quickened intellects the conser- 
vative influences of a pure religion and an uncontami- 
nated literature. 


And, sir, shall not all this be done? Can it be with- 
holden? Is it not a debt long, long due to this unfor- 
tunate and oppressed race? Has not their degrada- 
tion been the work of slavery? And for whom have 
they labored? Whose fields have been moistened by 
the sweat of their brows? Whose tables have been 
spread with the fruits of their toil? 

There are many who are strongly wedded to the old 
but soon-to-be-exploded system of emancipation upon 
what is called the post nati principle—that is, eman- 
cipation which takes effect only on the after-born. 
No system can possibly be worse than this. Itleaves 
the training of the free children in the hands of slave 
mothers; and brings into perpetual contact the free 
and the enslaved, each to exert the worst possible 
influence on the other. To this cause, with the cruel 
neglect of legislative provision for the education of 
the emancipated, is to be traced the degrrdation of 
the free black population in the slave states, as well 
‘as in those states—Pennsylvania, for example—in 

which emancipation has been effected on the principal 
just mentioned. 


The true system is, to emancipate all at once—to 
make the act of justice appear like one of noble 
generosity—and thus—as has been seen in the West 
Indies—excite a common feeling of gratitude in the 
emancipated, and rouse them to common and simul- 
taneous efforts, and emulation, in the march of im- 
provement. Who can fully estimate the results of 
removing the crushing weight of slavery, and leay- 
ing the common mind of an emancipated race to find 
its way, by the aid of wise and beneficent legislation, 
onward and upward in the march of intellectual and 
moral improvement? 


Effect of abolition on the south. 

Impressed, as | am; with a conviction of the de- 
cided advantage of immediate and simultaneous, over 
gradual emancipation, I cannot doubt that when the 
south shall come to emancipate, as they will one day 
do, they will nobly strike for immediate and simulta- 
neous emancipation. There is a promptness and 
generosity in the southern character which is a sure 
guaranty of this. I know it is said that abolition has 
thrown back emancipation half a century. There 
is one kind of emancipation that abolition has thrown 
back; and that is, gradual emancipation, with coloniza- 
‘tion as a remedy for slavery. In doing this, it has done 
a great service to the cause of genuine emancipation, 
because it has prepared the way for the adoption of 
a system founded on true principles. It is drawing 
| the patient from a pernicious and deceptive relianee 
on an inadequate prescription, to the true and only 
remedy. 


It is said that the north had better be quiet on this 
subject, for that the south will not listen even to 
| truth coming from that quarter. Sir, this suggestion 
involves an imputation upon the intelligence and love 
|of truth of the south, too dishonoring to be endured 
| fora moment. There is a momentary feeling there, 
I know, which seems to justify the assumption. But 
it will not be enduring. The involuntary homage of 
the human soul to truth, checked for a moment by a 
feeling of independence—a noble impulse, rightly 
'directed—will yet break out in the south, and, 
overcoming the pride of opinion, the prejudices 
of edmecation, and the misdirected feeling of inde- 
pendence, will produce results that will astonish 
the world. The struggle may be long, but the tri- 
umph of truth will one day crown it. | may not live 
to see that day; but as surely qs the wheeis of time 
roll on, so certainly will that triumph come to bless 


my country. 
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Apvent Conrerence. A series of religious exercises 
are taking place at the Broadway tabernacle, N. York, 
having reference to Christ’s second advent upon earth.— 


The following are un to be the heads of the doc- 
trines, which the conference design to put forth during 






the course of thei ratio ~ 

1st—The kingdom of God is nigh at hand. 

2d—T nium will be preceded by the personal 
appearance of Christ upon earth, to call the quick and the 
dead to judgment. : 

3d—The promised restoration of the Children of Israel 


is notto be understood in a literal sense, as referring to 
the return of the Jews to Palestine, but to the final resur- 
rection of the saints. ; 


ArRKansas Bonps. The commissioners of the state of 
Arka last year, hypothecated a certain number of 
state bonds, for ceriain purposes, with a banking com- 
pany of New York. . The commissionérs now caution 
the public not to trade for these bonds, because the hank 
had no authority to sell or pledge them. ‘This is the se- 
cond open ayowal of repudiation, backed by some half 
dozen or more failures to meet the payment of principal 
and interest as it fell due. 


Avruors coming. Charles Dickens, esq.—Boz—in- 
tends, it is stated, to visit the United States in January, 
oad Professor Wilson—Kit North of Blackwood—in 

ay. 


Banx Irems. United States versus U.S. bank of Pa. 
This suit tried in Philadelphia recently, for moneys with- 
held from the United States to pay the damage on the 
French bills of exchange. Judge Baldwin decreed— 

1. That the United Siates were liable to the law of 
set-off like any individual; their sovereignty being parted 
with, pro hac vice. 

2. T'hat the claim of the defendant to damages must 
be governed by the laws of Maryland, the place where 
the bill of exchange was drawn. 

3. That, by this law, damages were only allowable to 
the actual holder of the bill of exchange at the time of 
the protest, or to an endorser who has paid the damages 
sustained upon it. : ; 

4. That the bank was not the holder of the bill at the 
time of protest, nor an agent for the holder; and that no 
proof had been given to show thatit had paid the dama- 
ges sustained by the protest. 

The defendant’s claim for damages was therefore re- 
jected by the court, and the jury gave a verdict for the 

nited States for $251,243 54 damages and six cents 
cost. 


The circulation of the whole of the banks in the city 
of Baltimore was on Ist January, 1840, $2,195,867; on 
Ist Jan. 1841, $1,781,996; and is at this time, $1,159,000, 
Being a diminution of over one million, or of nearly one 
half since January, 1840. 

This however has been more than superceded by Bal- 
timore and Ohio rail road orders predicated upon city 
faith, and of which there is now in citculation nearly 
$1,500,000 and constitutes the almost entire common 
currency, though at a discount of from eight to ten per 
cent. for bank paperat present. Attempts have been 
and are yet urged tuinduce the banks tv take those notes 
at par. It would place it out of their power to resume 
specie payments soon. 


The Still Water Canal bank at Orona, We learn from 
the Newburyport Herald that an injunction has been 
placed on this bank. The reportof the bank commis. 
sioners of Mainesays that this bank has been in the 
hands of New York speculators, introduced by Mr. Cy- 
rus Moore. The bills are nearly all in circulation in 
distant states. The amount of the circulation is $25,829 
The resources consist—first, of $10,516 past due, and of 
little value, principally in executions, and $38,354 due 
fromthe New York s eculators, of which $15,557 was 

iven for stock, and $22,496 bills paid out. There is a 
SRoatien of $6,500 in the Washington bank, New York, 
to redeem the circulation, but which is supposed to be 
exhausted. The bank also owned adwelling house, but 
this has been destroyed by fire, and the real estate is 
now worth little or nothing. ‘The value of its bills, of 
course, depends upon what may be obtained of the New 
York speculators. 


The North American Trust and Banking company, it is 
said paid its lawyer ten thousand dollars tor drawing up 
its articles of agreement; and that the Commercial Bank 
bas been in the practice of helping its balance with the 
other banks by handing over every morning the checks 
of certain brokers to the amount of fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars. These checks were procured in exchange for an 
equal amount of Commercial Bank notes, which were 

aid out at the brokers’ counters during the day, and the 
rokers allowed a commission. [N. ¥. Jour. of Com. 


The two banks of Circleville, Ohio. The recent failure 
of one of those banks, generally called the new one, char- 
tered in 1818, renders it necessary, for the safety of the 
public, to state that the notes of the broken bank are 
variously signed by S. G. Renick, E. Brown, and J. Darst, 
as president or vice president; and by H. H. Warren, J. 
A. Scoville and W. McCulloch, cashier; and that those 
of the sound and specie paying old bank, are signed only 
by Jos. Olds, president, and H. Lawrence, cashier. 

Farmers’ Bank vs. col. Beirne and others. The decision 
in this case was given on Monday last, by judge Smith, 
against the bank, and in tavor of Steinbergen’s endor- 
sers. [Rockingham, (Va.) Register, 


Coan. A deposite of Kennel coal, (free from sulphur) 
supposed to be the largest known of in this country, has 
been discovered near Pittsburg. 

It has been stated that the Welch coal-fields extend 
over 1,200 square miles, and that there are twenty-three 
beds of workable coai, having an average thickness of 
ninety-five feet. Each acre will yield about 100,000 tons, 
being at rate of 65,000,000 tons per mile. If from. 
this we deduct one-half for waste and the minor extent of 
the upper beds, this will afford a supply of coal equal to 
32,000,000 tons per square mile. Let it be conceded that 
5,000,000 are equal to one-third of that consumption in 
mpand, then each square mile of the Welch coal field 
will meet a proportionate consumption of a hundred 
years; and as there are from 1,000 to 2,000 square miles 
in this district, it would supply England with coal for 
2,000 years after all the English mines were exhausted. 


Corton MANUFaTURERS.. Ship Henry, of Newbury- 

rt, lesa cleared at Liverpool for Ostend, there to be 
aden with machinery and workmen for the manufac- 
ture of cotton, to be conveyed to Vera Cruz and put into 
work in Mexico. The machinery was made at the Phe- 
nix works in Ghent. 


Tue CranBerry case. The Post says, that at the 
supreme court held in Plymouth last week, the famous 
cranberry case, between Barnstable and Yarmouth, 
was argued and decided in favor of Yarmouth; the 
court determining that the right to pick whortleberries, 
cranberries and wild fruit bditiede owned in coinmon, 
and not private property, was no trespass. 

[ Boston Journal. 


Dearns, during the last week in New York 164, of 
which 51 were under two years of age, and 26 died of 
consumption. 


_Etecrion. This morning’s mail furnishes us the offi- 
cial returns from the city of New York. 

For senators the vote stands, Varian (Van Buren) 
16,466 Franxiin (whig) 16,207; Lord (whig) 16,119; 
Purdy (Van Buren) 16,172. One Van Buren and one 
whig élected. 

For assembly. Ten Van Buren and three whigs 
elected. 


The counties—so for as accounts are received, the whi 
loose in Ulster 2; Albany 3; Rensselaer 3; Schenectady 
1; Fulton 1; Saratoga 2; Oswego 2; Jefferson 3; Madi- 
son 3; Chenango 3; Cayuga 3; Webeie 2; King 2, Rich- 
gene 1—31. Whig gain: in Montgomery 1; N. York 


Fires. Property to the amount of $300,000 was de- 
stroyed by the late fire at Georgetown, S.C. 
he main building of the Jefferson college at Wash- 
ington, Miss, took fire on the morning of the 20th, and 
was consumed. About 500 volumes of the library were 
burnt, together with the archives of the Mississippi terri- 
tory. Loss estimated at $30,000, besides the archives, 
which money cannot replace. 


Four has been in demand this week in New York 
at $6a6 06 for Genessee, $6 25 for Brandywine. 


New Orteans. On the 19th ult. there were 20 deaths, 
9 by yellow fever. 

The New Orleans Picayune states that during the 24 
hours ending on the 23d ult. there were 13 deaths by 
yellow fever. The whole number of deaths in that cit 
during the week ending on the 23d was 149, of whic 
96 were by yellow fever. A white frost was visible at 
New Orleans on the 23d. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM IN Canapa. A cross has been 
recently erected on the Belwil or Chambly Mountain, 
Lower Canada, as a memorial of the great and success- 
ful exertions of Count Barbin Janson, bishop of Nancy, 
in France, for the advancement of religion and tempe- 
rance in that province. The Montreal papers say that 
between twenty-five and thirty thousand persons were 
present at the ceremony. The mountain on which the 
cross is erected is about 2,000 feet high, and from what- 
ever spot the eye may embrace it, there will this memo- 
rial uf the bishop’s labors in Canada be visible. 


Printing Orrice. The capital employed in the print- 
ing establishment of Messrs. Clowes, London, is nearly 
a million and a half of dollars. They employ three hun- 
dred and fifty workmen, and use up five hundred thou- 
sund dollars worth of paper a year. 


“THE PARTISAN LEADER” is the title of a novel published 
a short Ume since, and which is now exciting some at- 
tention from the fact of the editor of the New York 
Courier and Enquirer having attributed the authorship to 
the present secretary of the navy, Judge Upsuur. his 
being denied by the Madisonian, the Enquirer next al- 
ledges that Judge Upshur reviewed the book, and that it 
was from the pen of a near neighbor and friend of his 
(Judge Tucker). The Madisonian of the 26th intimates 


eee" neither Judge Upshur nor Judge Tucker wrote the 
ook. 


Santa Fs Travers. The Missourian of the 9th ult. 
says: “A large caravan, consisting of thirty wagons and 
about three hundred and fifty mules, left our town a 
short time ago, en route for Santa Fe. ‘The expedition 
is superintended by Signors Armeho, Charvois, and 
Monsieur De Gordia. ‘They take with them seventy- 
two tons of goods. Our town now is comparativel 
quiet, and the traders who occasionally cheered the dull 
monotony of our village have generally left, either for 
Santa Fe, Chihuahua, or the Rocky Mountains. May 





success attend them in their various enterprises!” 





Srecre. The effects of the British system of i 
commerce, are demonstrated. H. B..M. ship se 
tes,” arrived at Rio de Janeiro on the 5th September 
last, from the Pacific, bound to England, with 2,500 000 
dollars on board in specie and bullion. She sailed from 
Rio for England on the 13th September. Left on the 
west coast for Mexico, H. B. M. ship “Electra” waiti; 
the arrival of a conducta of specie for England, of 
3,000,000 of dollars. 
About $500,000 left New York by the last packets fo, 
—— and France. . ‘ 

he London packet ship Philadelphia takes $35,009 
specie, chiefly sovereigns. The Havre packet ship One. 
da takes $151,830 specie, chiefly Mexican dollars ang 
American halves. 





Sratvugs. The Texian congress have directed a mar. 
ble bust of Senator Walker, of Mississippi, who made 
the motion in the United States senate for the recognition 
of the independence of Texas, and a portrait of Senator 
Preston, who seconded the motion, to be placed in the 
capitol of that republic. 


Sreampoat. The Bunkerhill, Captain Huntington 
belonging to the Connecticut River Steamboat compa: 
ny, On her passage from New York to Hartford, ran 
ashore about 10 o’clock Sunday morning in the fog, on 
the Cornfield Point about two miles from the Connecti- 
cut river. The passengers and freight were landed jp 
safety. Itis thought that the machinery wiil be saved; 
if so, the loss will be about $20,000. Noinsurance. 


Streamers. We learn from an article in the United 
States Gazette the single itemof coal required for each 
of the British steamboats now in operation on the Paci- 
fic cost $18,664—but new sources have already been 
ascertained to exist upon that coast from whence the ar- 
ticle may be derived at a inuch less expense. 

T'he steamer Columbia sailed from Boston on Mon. 
day afternoon with thirteen passengers for Halifax and 
35 for Liverpool. Mr. Barrow, charge d’affairs to Portu- 
gal, was among the passengers. 

Fhe Cunard Steamers had, up to the 17th July last, 
made 19 voyages to Buston—averages 14 days 10 hours 
per voyage. ‘The longest voyage was that of the Aca- 
dia in March and April lasi—18 days 12 hours; the 
shortest that of the Columbia in Junz—12 days 2 hours. 
Two voyages were made in 12 days 12 hours, and four 
in 13 days 13 hours. The time is calculated from the 
hour of departure from Liverpool to arrival in Boston, 
without deducting time of detention at Halifax. 


Stocks have declined in price this week, both in New 
York and Philadelphia markets. 


Tea. ‘Tea exported from Canton to Great Britain, 
from July, 1840 to June 1841. 





Bohea 298,017 lbs. Twankay 1,237,278 lbs. 
Congou 19,879,745 Hyson 1,012,197 
Caper 571,932 Hysoa Skin 148,721 
Souchong 510,442 Y.tlyson 877,522 
Sorts 83,969 Gunpowder 753.685 
H. Moey 137,903 Imperial 819,549 
Pekoe 299,888 
Orange Pekoe 709,071 Total 27,197,003 
Cargoes not despatched, estimated 2,000,000 
29,197,073 


Tuanxscivine. Governor Seward has appointed 
Thursday, the 9th of December next, to be observed in 
New York as a day of thanksgiving and prayer. 

The 28th November was observed asa day of thanks- 
giving in Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont 
and New Hampshire. 


Tosacco TRADE OF PuttapeLpata. The Philadelpliia 
American states that the number of screw presses in the 
tubacco inspection warehouse is to be increased. When 
completed one hundred and fifty hogsheads can be sam- 
pled and inspected daily. ‘The following statemen: will 
show the rapid increase of the inspection at this ware- 
hvouse during the last three years: 

In 1839, 2,552 hhds. 40 boxes and 50 bales tobacco and 
78 hhds. stems. 

In 1840, 5,298 hhds. 38 boxes tobacco and 10 hhds. 
stems. 

In 1841, to November Ist, 6,103 hhdg. 136 boxes, and 
77 hhds. stems. 


Weartuer. Snow fell on the 22d of October in Beau- 
fort district, S. C. and to the full depth of four inches on 
the 23d October at Geneva, N. Y. and on the 24th to the 
same depth upon the mountains in Allegany county, Md. 
Ice formed on the morning of the 26th at Charleston, ». 
C. On the 23th of October, commenced most charm: 
ing Indian summer weather in Maryland, and conunue 
until the 4th of November, when it clouded up and be- 
came cold and blustering, then came literally the “fail 0 
the leaf.” The forests which had assumed the splendi , 
attire of an American autumn, rapidly were stripped ° 
their colors—the “sear and yellow leaf” relinquishes he 
frail hold upon distinction and now returns to enrich We 
the mould of its mother-earth for reproduction. 


W ueat is selling at Green Bay at 70 cents a bushe 
5 flour at $7 50 a barrel! Should like to havea ™ 
there. 


Wipows. It is calculated that there are fifteen hun- 
dred widows in Boston. We were about to give some 
advice on the premises, but forbear. The scriptures - 
ifany have widows, let them relieve them.—(Alas 
widowers. 
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